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' Ye Christian life is, in all its details, a life of duty. 
Every act must be measured by the standard of duty. 
We must, or we must not. If we have habits which 
we do not feel it our duty to give up, then they must 
be habits which we ought to feel it our duty to keep 
up. What it is not your duty to do, it is your duty 
not to do. 


A teacher ought to teach, and a scholar ought to 
learn. And a teacher has a responsibility both for 
his own teaching and for his scholar’s learning; for 
unless a scholar learns the teacher does not teach. 
Comenius, the famous Moravian teacher of three cen- 
turies ago, said: “Pupils should be punished for 
offenses against morals only. If they do not learn, 
the fault is with their teacher.” There is a hint from 
this suggestion of Comenius for Sunday-school teach- 
ers of to-day. 


There is no better way of promoting one’s own 
interests than by being unselfish. He who is always 
looking out for the welfare of others will be sure to 
have others looking out for his welfare; while he who 
is always looking out for himself will be left by others 
to take care of himself. In this sense there is wisdom 
as well as grace in unselfishness, Says the Son of 





Sirach: “He that requiteth good turns is mindful 
of that which may come hereafter: and when he 
falleth he shall find a stay.” But as a practical mat- 
ter, one will not be unselfish in order to promote his 
own interests; for, so long as he has himself in mind, 
unselfishness is impossible to him. 

Calvinism and Arminianism, or predestination and 
freewill, are fruitful themes of theological discussion 
to-day ; and they were prominent subjects of contro- 
versy long centuries before the birth of Arminius or 
of Calvin. The Talmud refers to them as in apparent 


sis conflict, but as reconcilable in the light of the truth 


which includes them both. It is said in Pirqe Aboth: 
“Everything is foreseen ; and freewill is given. And 
the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.” Here is a statement which 
would seem to cover the view of both Paul and James 
on the question of faith and works, as well as the 
views of Calvin and of Arminius on the question of 
foreknowledge and of freewill. Nor need the Pres- 
byterian or the Methodist stumble at the statement 
as contravening the belief of either denomination. 


It is one thing to work ; it is another thing to do 
work. Yet men generally are inclined to think that 
they ought to have credit and ought to receive pay 
according to the number of hours or days they spend 
at a piece of work, rather than according to the work 
they do in a given period. A man may faithfully 
work all day, looking among his papers for a missing 
memorandum which he needs to enable him to do a 
piece of work for which he expects payment. It 
would hardly be fair, however, for’ him to include a 
charge for that day’s work in his estimate of the value 
of his services to the man who employs him. So, 
again, a man may work without any system, and by 
his aimless methods waste five times as many hours 
as he uses to advantage. The work he does bears no 
fitting comparison with his working. In fact, the 
unfairest estimate a man can put upon his work is 
by measuring it according to the time he spends in 
its doing. Before a man congratulates himself on 
having worked hard and honestly all day, or all the 
week through, he would do well to stop and see 
whether he has done much work, or has merely been 
at work. And if he finds that he has little to show 
for his working, it behooves him to learn how to work, 
in order that work may be a result of his working. 


No discussion between two persons can be carried 
on with any degree of fairness unless each person 
recognizes the other as his full peer in that discussion. 
It matters not that one person is older and more 
experienced and better informed than the other; 
consenting to enter into the discussion of a given 
point, the superior thereby assumes the position of 
one who may be in error at that point; of one who 
may be shown his error hy the other person; and of 
one who is ready to weigh fairly and candidly the 
views and arguments presented to the other in the 
course of the discussion, and to be convinced by them 
if they are such that they ought to convince him. 
He who does not recognize this as his duty in every 
discussion in which he bears a part, is incompetent to 
conduct a discussion intelligently. If, indeed, one 
deems another unworthy of being counted his peer in 


enter into a discussion with him, even though he 

would be willing to be his instructor, or to give him 

all needed information ; but a discussion once begun 

must be carried on on the basis of perfect equality 

between the disputants as disputants, or it is not a 

true discussion. It is in view of this truth that one 

who has any real, or apparent, superiority over 
another, with whom he is discussing a point, must be 
scrupulously careful to refrain from asserting, or 
seeming to think of, that superiority. If it be a 
learned teacher in discussion with a young scholar, 
or a trained expert in discussion with a layman, or a 
wise father in discussion with a forward child, or a 
host discussing with a guest at his own table, the 
discussion as a discussion must go on as between peers. 
The moment that the superior asserts or intimates the 
claim that he is to be regarded in this discussion as a 
superior, or that his opinion is to have more weight 
than the other’s opinion,—that moment he proposes 
to deny to his opponent the rights of an equal in a 
contest which the two have entered as equals. If, 
indeed, he who has superiority in other respects can 
show his superiority as a disputant, his superiority is 
entitled to prompt recognition accordingly ; but until 
a disputant can show his superiority as a disputant, 
he ought to be ashamed to assert, during a discussion, 
his right to be recognized in that discussion as a 
superior on any other ground. 





THE DUTY OF BEING ONE'S SELF. 


Not imitation, but individuality, is recognized by 
every true man as the ideal of his personality. “I 
must be myself,” he says, “ whatever comes of it.” 
To seem another than one’s self is insincerity, if not 
hypocrisy ; and hypocrisy is as despicable as sincerity 
is admirable. And the ideal of the true man for 
himself, is the ideal of others for the trueman. “ Be 
yourself, at every cost,” is the counsel which his best 
advisers are constantly sounding in his ears. 


‘*To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Yet, as a simple matter of fact, those persons who are 
most desirous of being and seeming their own selves 
are least likely to know what it is to be one’s self, or 
to know what they mean by the term “one’s self,” 
when they express their sense of the duty of being 
one’s self; and, again, those persons who most urgently 
press the importance of this duty on others, are as 
ignorant of its nature and scope as are those on whom 
they press it. 

What is “ one’s self”? Is every man’s self a unit 
in spirit and purpose and aim, without any conflict 
of feelings, or any struggle between contending inter- 
ests of being? Or is one’s self, in most cases, a seem- 
ing mass of contradictions, with varying spirit, with 
diverse purposes and aims, with a ceaseless conflict of 
feelings, and with a wearisome struggle of ever-con- 
tending interests of being, going on below the surface 
of the outer personality? Is there no such thing as 
one’s better ‘self, as distinct from one’s worse self; 
one’s nobler self, as distinct from one’s unworthier 
self? If, indeed, one’s self be, or seems to be, a double 





8 discussion, then he has the privilege of declining to 


order to be sincere beyond all doubt or question ? : 


self, or a cluster of selves, which self is the real self | 
that one ought to be, or ought to seem to be, in | 
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What is ong self? What is it to be one’s self? 
u . 


-_ +e@@ seem one’s self ? 
we man, in order to be himself, indulge his 
appetites and passions, and follow the bent of 
mper and inclinations? Must he refuse to 
recognize a difference between his lower nature and 
his higher, and simply give expression at all times to 
his inclinings and impellings of the hour? If, on the 
other hand, he deliberately conceals all that which 
he or others would count evil in itself, or unworthy 
of himself as a man, and shows out only that which 
he and they would be ready to commend as admir- 
able, how can he be said to be acting sincerely, or to 
be seeming or being himself? Is one’s self, in short, 
one’s best self, or one’s worst self? Is seeming one’s 







self seeming one’s noblest self, or seeming one’s un-. 


worthiest self? What is one’s self? What is it to 
be one’s self? What is it to seem one’s self? 

One’s real self is surely not his lowest and worst 
self, against which his higher and better self is zeal- 
ously contending. No man would admit that that 
was so in his own case, nor would any man claim 
that it would be fair to judge his fellow by that 
standard. On the other hand, one’s real self is not 
himself in the direction of his highest and best prompt- 
ings, if he be all the while resisting those promptings, 
and deliberately choosing a lower plane of living and 
being. One’s real self is himself at his best, in the 
direction of his aspirings and strivings; it is himself 
as he wants to be, and as he is trying to be, rather 
than himself as he now is. This is the self which a 
man ought to be and to seem to be, and this is the 
self which others should desire a man both to be and 
to seem to be. 

A true man is often prompted by his worst self to 
say or to do that which he knows to be wrong, while 
his better self protests against his yielding to that 
prompting. If at such a time he were to speak out, or 
to do, the wrong to which his worst self prompts him, 
and against which his better self protests, he would 
so far misrepresent or conceal his best self, by bring 
ing his worst self into exclusive prominence. Thus 
doing, he would fail of being himself by being him- 
self ; fail of being his whole self by being the lesser 
part of himself ; fail of being the self that he is trying 
to be, by seeming to be the self that he is trying not 
to be. His real self at such a time is that self which 
is before him as an ideal, and toward which he is 
struggling,—however unsuccessfully. In this sense 
it is true that a man’s real self is ordinarily a better 
self than his present self; for his real self is that 
which he strives to be, while his present self exhibits 
his lack in the direction of his strivings. 

“Petroleum V. Nasby” said, at one time: “A large 
part of my religion consists in trying all the while 
not to be as mean as I know how.” And there is a 
sense in which every man’s religion ought to have 
more or less of that element in its practical workings. 
With ourselves as we are, and with our constant 
promptings and impellings toward evil as we find 
them, it is our evident duty to be better than we are, 
and to show ourselves as we know that we ought to 
be, instead of as we find that we are inclined to be. 
Being one’s self is, in fact, having control of one’s 
self, rather than being controlled by one’s self. If 
one, for example, is impelled to ill-temper in a con- 
troversy, he has before him the choice between giving 
the soft answer that turns away wrath, and speaking 
the grievous words that stir up anger. If he is able to 
control himself, he will give the soft answer. If he 
is controlled by himself, he will speak the grievous 
words. He that is slow to anger at such a time is 
better than the mighty; and he that, in such a case, 
ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city. 
He shows himself as himself by showing himself the 
master of himself. Avnd so it is that being one’s self 
is being better than one’s self. 

But says one, “ If I feel angry, oughtn’t I to show 
that that is my feeling? How can I be sincere when 
I simulate a feeling which is not real?” The proper 
guide of conduct is conviction of duty, not feeling 
about duty. Whatever you may feel, you ought to do 
and say that which is right. There is no merit in mere 





sincerity. Sincerity, like consistency, is commendable 
only when it is in the direction of the right. If you 
feel the impellings of lust or appetite, it is only to your 
discredit, if you show your sincerity by giving open 
expression to your sinful desires, Your plain duty 
is to repress and cover up, and to try to crush out, 
those impellings. And so if you feel inclined to be 
dishonest, or untruthful, or unkind; your duty is to 
act as you ought to want to do, rather than as you do 
want to do. 

That which we have no right to feel, we have no 
right to show when we do feel, The evil which is in 
one’s self ought not to be shown out by one’s self. It 
is bad enough to have it inside, and to feel it there. 
It is still worse to give it expression in act or in word. 
Being one’s self by such a disclosure is being one’s worst 
self, or is, in fact, seeming worse than one’s self. If, 
indeed, one ought to feel anger against another, or ought 
to feel indignation at his course, one may have a duty to 
make a show of anger, or of indignation, accordingly, 
whether he feels it for the moment or not; for in all 
things it is one’s duty to seem as he ought to feel, 
rather than to seem as he happens to feel, 

It is in the ordinary intercourse of life that this 
truth has its more important applications, and that the 
difficulties in the way of its application are more 
apparent to many an honest-minded seeker after the 
right standard of seeming and doing. “Ought I to 
seem kindly toward one, when I feel unkindly toward 
him?” “Is it not insincerity on my part, when I 
seem to like one whom I really dislike?” “ Howcan 
I be myself when I conceal my feelings of disappro- 
bation of another’s character and course in my more 
familiar conversations with him?” These are the 
questions which puzzle and perplex, and which often 
are a means of misleading, those who want to be right 
and to do right at any cost. And these questions are 
easily answered in the light of the principles already 
considered, 

How you ought to feel is of more importance than 
how you do feel. If it be your unmistakable duty to 
feel that the character and conduct of another should 
have your manifest condemnation, then, indeed, you 
ought to show that feeling accordingly; but in show- 
ing that feeling, you ought also to show another phase 
of your feelings, or you will fail to be and to seem 
your true self. A judge on the bench, when he sen- 
tences a prisoner to the gallows, adds the tender and 
sympathetic words, “And may God have mercy on 
your soul!” You ought not to be less kindly and 
considerate toward one whom you condemn, than 
is a just magistrate toward a convicted murderer. 
If, however, you are for the moment swayed by 
unkind or unjust feelings, you certainly have a 
duty to battle against those feelings without making 
known the fact of your battling. In order to be your 
true self at your best, under such circumstances, you 
need to repress and control all impulses which are 
not in the direction of your best self. 

If you dislike some qualities in a person, while you 
recognize other qualities in him as commendable, you 
ought to feel the force of his good side as truly as you do 
of his bad side. To show him your dislike of that which 
you disapprove, without showing him, with like clear- 
ness, your approval of that which you can commend, 
would be to misrepresent your real feelings with 
reference to him. Hence, in such a case, to be your- 
self, as you commonly count being yourself, would be 
to show another self than your own self. Sincerity, 
so far, would be insincerity. The main question for 
you to put to yourself, in every such instance, is this : 
* How ought I to feel toward this person, in view of 
his and my relations toward our common Father, 
and in view of the providences that have brought us 
together just here?” The answer to this question will 
indicate to you how you ought to seem to feel. 

To be other than one’s best and truest self is not to 
be one’s self. To seem other than one’s best and truest 
self is to misrepresent one’s self. To seem to have 
less of kindliness of heart, or less of generous appre- 
ciation of another’s best qualities, than is in one’s 
best and truest nature, is to seem to be other than 
one’s realest self. Let us then beware lest, in seek- 





ing to be ourselves, we fail to be ourselves,—as the 
followers and representatives of Him whose we are 
and whom we serve, 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No department of The Sunday School Times is more 
uniformly enriched by the best work of skilled specialists 
than the department of Books and Writers. Only such 
books find notice there as, in the opinion of the Editor, 
are worthy of the attention of some particular class of 
readers of these pages; and only those persons whom he 
deems best qualified for the special work in hand are 
secured for the writing of these notices severally. . The 
care exercised in this line seems to be appreciated by 
readers of The Sunday School Times; and many warm 
words of appreciation are spoken by them accordingly, 
The review of a new German work, recently prepared for 
The Sunday School Times by an eminent European 
scholar, has attracted more than ordinary attention, and 
has called out a number of inquiries. A North Carolina 
reader writes concerning it as follows: 

Please tell me if the book noticed in The Sunday School 
Times for March 24, under the heading, ‘‘ The Victory of Chris- 
tianity over Ancient Heathenism,” is translated into English; 
and, if so, where it can be procured, 

The book referred to is not yet translated into English; 
but it ought to be so, 





Knowledge which a man picks. out or works up for 
himself, is more entirely his own possession than knowl- 
edge which is set before him in completed form as the 
result of another's labor. A man gains knowledge 
through gaining knowledge. Hence it is that there is a 
certain practical advantage in scrap-books and note- 
books of a man’s own compiling. Thus it is that the 
idea of a “‘Home-made Commentary,” which was 
recently presented in these pages, commends itself to the 
reason and judgment of many. A clergyman from Wis- 
consin gives a bit of experience in this line which will 
have an interest to others. He says: 

Over forty years since, J. C. Ricker, New York, published a 
large octavo Student’s Bible, on finely ruled writing-paper; the 
page is eight inches wide, and the text, in small type, occupies 
one and one-fourth inches at the back, leaving. the rest for brief 
comments or references. Finding that even this space was not 
enough for references in many places, I put figures opposite the 
verses which refer to the same figures in 9_blank-book, where 
the full reference is made. These figures can be placed oppo- 
site the verses in any Bible. In my blank-book is “1 (from 
Gen. 15) Hitchcock’s Geology, pp. 346, 350," The student is 
reading Hebrew People, and finds an explanation of 1 Samuel 
17:14. He turns to*his blank-book and finds the last number 
is 601. So, opposite the verse in his Bible, he writes 602, and 
in his blank-book enters “602, evil spirit. Hebrew People, pp. 
178, 551.” He may easily thus index the texts of a volume 
of sermons, though he does not read the book. Very easily he 
soon gathers a commentary on the Scriptures of great fullness 
and variety. By taking his Bible and blank-book in his grip- 
sack, he can find a large part of his commentary in any library 
where he may chance to tarry. 


Two extremes are to be avoided by clergymen and other 
teachers in their public exposition of the Bible. On the 
one hand, everything that savors of pedantry should be 
shunned. On the other hand, there should be a care to 
keep clear of a mere dinning of words which have lost 
their freshness of meaning through constant repetition 
in the same unvarying form. Here it is that the golden 
mean is to be preserved, in the wise references to other 
translations, without depreciating those more familiar to 
the popular mind. And itis at this point that a Vermont 
layman is moved to make inquiry, as follows: 

I haye heard the wish often expressed, that ministers, when 
preaching or expounding the Word of God, would not try to ven- 
tilate their Greek by saying, “A better rendering would be so 
and so.” Yet, now that we have the Revised Version, the 
practice seems to be on the increase. I find many saying, “ We 
have as good a right tointerpret Scripture as others; and if min- 
isters all translate it as they please, why not we? Who shall 
say which is right, or what is the truth?” The question is sim- 
ply this, Does not this practice tend to weaken or lessen the in- 
fluence of the Bible among the masses? 

There is no danger of lessening popular respect for the 
Bible by making it clear that the Bible language will 
bear close and constant study. And it is often the case 
that one who is familiar with the original language of 
the sacred text can give added force to a passage he is 
reading by bringing out the more literal meaning of 4 
word or two, even when the translation as we have it is 
a correct one. Yet, asa matter of fact, the clergyman 


who knows most about the original languages of the 
Bible is least likely to make a display of his knowledge 
before a popular audience. As an example of an aid to 
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2 comprehension of the text in the original meaning 
of a word, take Hebrews 12: 11, which reads: “ All 
chastening seemeth for the present to be not joyous, 
but grievous: yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit 
unto them that have been exercised thereby.” The Greek 
word here ¢ranslated “ exercised ” had primary reference 
to the gymnastic training to which contestants in the 
Olympian and Isthmian games were subjected. The 
training was a severe one, costing struggle and self- 
denial; but it was an essential preliminary to the hope 
of victory. He who sees the imagery of this word in its 
application to the training of the Christian contestant, 
has a fuller understanding of the meaning of the inspired 
words of Paul; and it would seem not unreasonable for 
a clergyman to help his hearers to such an understanding. 
But all this must be done with prudence and discretion. 
An old clergyman concluded his pastoral charge to a 
young brother at his ordination with the words: “ And 
finally, my brother, have good common sense.” And 
the day for such counsel as this has not yet gone by. 








HOMEWARD. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


Balmy winds are blowing, 
Buds to blossoms growing, 
Earth is waking from the winter’s night; 
On the homeward track 
Birds are coming back,— 
Thinkest thou, O Soul! of homeward flight? 


Doth thine inward reason 
Tell thee of the season,— 
Tell thee of the summer near at hand? ° 
Do subtle voices, chiding, 
Hint here is no abiding— 
Have faith if yet thou @-_. uot understand? 


Dost look on love around thee, 
On ties that long have bound thee, 
And dream no other home can be so dear? 
Hark to the bluebirds’ singing, 
Through the bright spaces ringing— 
True was the watchful love that brought them here. 


They left the South’s soft azure, 
That wondrous world of pleasure ; 
They look not backward, neither do they grieve; 
Fear not to fare, O Spirit! 
To the land thou dost inherit, 
And let a bird’s song teach thee to believe. 
North Conway, N. H. 





THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. 


The principal value and use of the Bible will always 
be found in the spiritual instruction and edification which 
it affords. This use is most in harmony with its origin 
and character as a record of God’s revelations, and as a 
proclamation of his redeeming love. This use accords 
with the purpose of the Bible, which is practical and 
religious. Its great central thoughts relate to God and 
man,—the nature, love, and purposes of God, and the duty 
and true destiny of man. The Bible, which treats chiefly 
of the relations of man to God, is therefore pre-eminently 
the book of duty. It teaches men what God requires of 
them and makes possible forthem. It opens to mankind 
the meaning of their own life. Disclosing God’s thoughts 
for man, it teaches the dignity of human life, and enables 
men to discover and receive as their own the divine con- 
ception of what they should do and be. The Bible is the 
book of life. It iscomparatively oblivious of all subjects 
except salvation, character, goodness. Its great lessons 
and truths relate to what God has done and is ever doing 
to save men to their best possible selves. Its chief 
emphasis, therefore, is always upon righteousness, an 
inner life of harmony with God, and of growing likeness 
in all that is God-like, 

But all these great truths are set in a historic frame- 
work, They are, in the main, not in abstract, but in 
concrete form, They are woven into the warp and woof 
of history, illustrated and enforced in the lives of individ- 
uals, communities, and nations. They run as pervading 
lessons through the careers of men and peoples; they are 
bound up in images and similitudes, in types and sym- 
bols ; they are found in letters and sermons; some of their 
tenderest tones breathe through poems and prayers. 
Thus the Bible presents to the student of it all the chief 
types of literary form. It must, to some extent, be stud- 
ied as literature, with literary appreciation, and with 
reference to its literary phenomena and peculiarities, if 
it is to be intelligently as well as devoutly studied. 

The religious use and the literary study of the Bible 


are in no way inconsistent ; each should be and may be 
made very helpful to the other. The religious character 
and value of the Bible should make its literary study 
more earnest and reverent, while an appreciation of the 
Bible as history and literature will more fully disclose its 
meaning and emphasize its value. As religion must be 
both intelligent and devout if it will produce the best 
results in character; so biblical study, which is so vitally 
related to religion, should both appreciate and reverently 
receive the spiritual truth of the Bible, and also seek to 
understand the forms in which it is presented, and the 
providential conditions and circumstances under which 
those truths have been revealed and the historic agencies 
which have been employed to this end. If these two 
methods of Bible study do not react helpfully upon one 
another, it can only be because, on the one hand, rever- 
ence for the Bible is blind and superstitious, or because, 
on the other, the literary study of it is cold and unappre- 
ciative. ‘ , 

One of the most important aids for the better apprecia- 
tion of the Bible as literature is found in the method 
sometimes called the “ Book-study.” For many purposes 
a piecemeal study of passages may be useful, but for any- 
thing like an intelligent knowledge of biblical literature, 
a study of whole books in their individual character and 
unity is most important. Particularly is this true of the 
epistles and prophecies, which have, generally speaking, 
a closer unity than historical books which combine a 
great variety of matter. One might be much profited by 
a study of selected passages of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in which each passage was studied for its own sake and 
without special reference to its connections or the pur- 
rere of the Epistle as a whole, but he could never gain a 
comprehensive knowledge or intelligent appreciation of 
the Epistle asa whole by such a study. Moreover, he 
could not gain even a correct apprehension of any of its 
parts without viewing them in their relation to the purpose 
and scope of the Epistle as a whole. This is one reason 
why the popular exposition of Scripture is often so crude 
and violent. The Bible has been treated as if it were 
a colorless mass from which one might select at will, and 
interpret irrespective of the historic conditions, unifying 
purposes, and literary peculiarities, which in no litera- 
ture are more marked than in biblical literature. 

Let us suppose that an interested student wished to 
secure for himself an intelligent and appreciative 
acquaintance with Latin literature. He might request 
some competent person to select for him certain passages 
of chief beauty and importance in Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus, 
and the other leading writers. Upon these he might 
bestow painstaking attention, examining every word and 
pmastering each idea. He might gain thus a considerable 
knowledge of the literature, but never a mastery of it in 
this method. These fragments are but parts of a unified 
whole. They are elements of a structure. No knowl- 
edge of the elements as such can give us an appreciation 
of the structure as a whole; and without this, we cannot 
even fully appreciate the parts which compose it. I am 
convinced that, along with the excellent movement now 
making in the Christian world to promote thorough, 
painstaking, and minute study of passages, there ought 
to be a corresponding popular movement in the direction 
of a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible as history 
and literature which should enable Christian people to 
get a clearer and stronger grasp upon biblical books asa 
whole, and aid to a better understanding of the peculi- 
arities, aims, and scope of various books and groups of 
books in that great body of sacred literature which we 
call the Bible. I would not in the least depreciate the 
tendency to minuteness in the study of selected passages; 
the knowledge which such study can yield is indispen- 
sable; but it cannot have its best value and use if it is 
secured at the expense of a comprehensive view of the 
whole field of biblical history and literature, which 
alone can co-ordinate and unify individual texts and 
their details. Microscopy is an interesting and impor- 
tant science, but its exclusive pursuit would never yield 
a just view of the universe. 

The mere general conviction that each and every pas- 
sage is sacred Scripture, and is given for our instruction, 
is by no means enough to enable us to make the use of 
it for which it was intended. One must know in the 
line of what thought and purpose the passage is, before 
he can rightly judge what it is meant to teach. With- 
out recognizing this principle, the words of Scripture 
become subject to all sorts of false conjuring. 

For the appreciation of the Bible as literature, atten- 
tion must also be given to the peculiarities of individual 
authors, and to the different types of thought and writ- 
ing. It is an absolute prerequisite to a just apprehension 
of the New Testament, not only to know in what funda- 





mental respects Matthew differs from Luke, the three 





Synoptists from John, Romans from Corinthians, Thes- 
salonians from Philippians, etc., but to know in what 
respects the Pauline type of teaching and modes of 
thought differ from those of Peter and James. Such 
points cannot be deterniined in one’s own study exce 
by close examination. Not many have leisure orada 
tion for their pursuit; they should, in such c 
ascertained at second hand from some competent author- 
ity, and carried into the study of biblical books and pas- 
sages as guiding lights. Such information would serve 
as a clew to guide many a reader into an intelligent 
understanding of books which now seem only a confused 
jumble. When one knows the chief aim and guiding 
thought ofa book, together with something of the peculiari- 
ties, conditions, and character of the writer, even though - 
he derive all this information from another, he has a key 
to the book which can unlock its meaning as no mere 
study of isolated passages could ever do. In possession 
of this, he can test and verify by careful and continuous 
study—the more minute and thorough, the better—the 
theory of the book, or group of books, and can intelli- 
gently make his own a view of their scope and contents 
as a whole, and of the relations of all the parts to that 
whole. 

This method of study has given rise to the compara- 
tively new science of biblical theology. Its application 
is, to a considerable extent, practicable for non-profes- 
sional Bible students. How important to understand 
the chief characteristics of the Pauline or the Johanuine 
writings! What new light a knowledge of these pecu- 
liarities casts upon many of their expressions and Con- 
ceptions! Without some such appreciation of their 
ruling ideas, much that they have written appears to the 
reader confused and meaningless. The importance of 
what I am urging is often overlooked and disparaged by 
those who are lacking in the “ historic sense” as applied 
to the Scriptures; who assume that, because the Scrip- 
tures are given for all people and all times, that, there- 
fore, they can be understood by all earnest people in all 
times without a study of the times in which they were 
produced or the peculiarities and special aims of those 
who were the human instruments of their composition. 
There is, of course, a certain truth in this view. But 
one should distinguish between that practical knowledge 
of what the Scriptures teach as duty, and that more 
comprehensive knowledge which, while including this, 
goes beyond it, and seeks to determine the forms and 
channels through which God, in ancient times, has been 
pleased to make known his will. Selected passages 
could easily be culled out which would sufficiently show 
the path of duty and the principles of life, but the Bible 
is not a mere text-bouk: it is history and literature, and 
if we will study it for what it is, we must study it in its 
character as history and literature, as well as in that of 
spiritual guide and manual of morals. 

Intelligent study of the Bible has often been discoun- 
tenanced by the assurance that the Bible is easy. In 
this view there is also contained the truth that it is easy 
to learn from the Bible what God requires us to do and 
to become; but the statement that the Bible is easy to 
understand is misleading and false, if it mean either that 
it is easy for the human mind to comprehend the full 
meaning and depth of the most obvious truths of Scrip- 
ture, or that it does not require, and in some cases even 
overtax, the profoundest study to determine the inten- 
tion and significance of many parts of the Scriptures. 
St. Peter did not seem to share the opinion and experi- 
ence of those who find the Scriptures so easy; certainly 
he did not respecting the epistles of St. Paul, ‘‘ wherein 
are some things hard to be understood ” (2 Pet. 3: 16). 
The truth is that for a right appreciation even of the 
ethical and practical portions of Scripture, intelligent 
and diligent study are necessary. I emphasize the word 
“intelligent; ”’ for there is a great deal of diligent Bible 
study which is not intelligent, and whick therefore goes 
oftener wrong than right in interpretation, even if it does 
not wholly misconceive and pervert the intention and 
spirit of the passages handled. Discrimination of things 
that differ, perception of the relations of ideas, the avoid- 
ance of misplaced and exaggerated emphasis, and some 
knowledge of the times and conditions to which the pas- 
sage under consideration relates, are some of the marks 
of intelligent study. 

It is not unimportant to recognize and appreciate the 
different kinds of literature which find place in the Bible. 
We have history in the forms of narrative, chronicle, and 
biography ; we have letters addressed to churches, groups 
of churches, and to individuals; we have orations and 
sermons; we have fiction in the parables of the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, and in the drama of the Book of 
Job; we have poetry of the loftiest character in the 
psalms and some of the prophets, a dramatic poem in 
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the Song of Songs, and a prose pastoral in Ruth; besides 
these, we have proverbs, codes of law, ethical treatises, 
prayers, elegies, and narratives of visions. For the stu- 
dent of literature, hére is abundant and various material. 

ut with this variety there is combined a certain unitv 


spirit which imparts a unique character to the-wholf. | 


ainly is not strange that ovy < ladtators are asking 
ther this litetature should not have place in a curri- 
culum of liberal study, and whether we have not too 
much overlooked the value for culture of this body of 
literature, which is most widely known and read, but 
which, nevertheless, is really less studied and under- 
stood, as literature, by intelligent and well-informed 
people, than any other of even approximate proportions, 
interest, and availability. ' 

The value of knowing, so far as possible, the immedi- 
ate, specific aims with which the various books were 
written, cannot easily be overestimated. This is espe- 
cially true of the epistles of Paul. To know something 
of the churches to which they were addressed, of the 
occasion which called them forth, of the dangers in doc- 
trine or in life against which they were designed to guard 
the Christian communities, and of the specific miscon- 
ceptions of the gospel which they were in some cases 
intended to correct, is absolutely essential to an intelli- 
gent reading of their contents. Without some knowledge 
of this kind, one can no more rightly understand some 
of these epistles than he could appreciate the force and 
point of “In Memoriam,” although he knew nothing of 
Tennyson’s friend whom it commemorates, or of his char- 
acter, relations to the family of the poet, or the cir- 
cumstances of his death. There might be a limited 
appreciation of the poem without this, but severely 
limited it would always remain. 

It will be a great gain to the cause of theology and 
religion when the Bible is more studied and understood 
as literature. In this way, truer conceptions of what the 
Bible is will come to prevail, When the historical rela- 
tions and literary forms with which its truths and teach- 
ings are inseparably connected are better appreciated, 
its true meaning and value will be more apparent, inter- 
pretations which defy philology and history alike will 
be less frequent and persistent, and the possibility of a 
far better agreement among Christians respecting the 
essentials of faith will be founded, 

Yale University. 





THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS AND 
THEIR AUTHOR. 


BY THE REV. 8. F, HOTCHKIN. 


A person whose eyesight was failing expressed to me 
great joy in being able to read a portion of St. John’s 
Gospel in raised letters. Perhaps this was occasioned in 
part by the necessity of tarrying fora longer time over 
the blessed words gf God. We are apt to hasten too 
rapidly through Holy Scripture. As the monk, in illumi- 
nating the Gospels, dwelt long on his work of art, it may 
be believed that the lesson which he was transcribing 
sank deep into his soul. 

There is much in St. John’s writings which enlarges 
the mind, and has a lasting effect upon it. There was 
an ancient punishment by which the walls of a room 
gradually moved in on a prisoner, and crushed him to 
death. These writings, on the other hand, seem to widen 
out the walls around us, until earth dissolves into heaven. 
The insect in the chamber desires the open air; and soit 
constantly strikes itself against the upper wall, or, if it 
catches the draught from the outer air, gladly flies into 
its native element; so the soul of man, enclosed in its 
earthly surroundings, pants and strives to reach the 
heavenly courts. 

The inspiring words of St. John are so blended with 
his life that they illustrate each other. As he gave him- 
self up freely to the leadings of inspiration, he could 
say with St. Paul that for him to live was Christ. The 
home at Bethsaida, the lake of Galilee, and his occupa- 
tion as a fisherman, all became sanctified as in early life 
he turned to Christ and became a fisher of men. If he 
was ready to leave “the hired servants” and his home 
in his father’s house, he was not without recompense, 
even on earth. The custody of the Virgin Mary in his 
own home showed our Lord’s loving trust in him. The 
glory of the transfiguration, the garden, the cross, and 
the sepulchre of Christ, passed before hiseyes. Perhaps 
he was first drawn to our Lord by the pointing of John 
the Baptist to “the Lamb of God.” Afterward, when 
called to the close service of his Lord, how gladly he 
leaves net and boat for his life work of saving souls! 
This “son of thunder” displays his strong character in 
forbidding one to cast out devils who followed not his 
company, and wished to call down fire from heaven to 





consume the Samaritan village which would not receive 
his Lord. Ambition manifests itself in the mother’s 
request that her sons may sit on the right and left hand 
of Christ in the coming kingdom. While such thoughts 
4d;2#forth the rebuke of our Lord, still we find his deep 
affection for his disciple in the expression, “ whom Jesus 
loved.” But the slumber at Gethsemane, when the 
Saviour’s “soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death,” indi- 
cates that perfection has not yet been reached, though 
the faithfulness at Calvary is an advance in the divine 
life. As the faithful disciple in bitter sorrow looks on 
his Master, who has been pierced for his salvation and 
that of all men, he has a new inspiration to spend his 
remaining days in telling of acrucifiedSaviour. Onthe 
lake shore, our Lord’s expression about his tarrying till 
he came may perhaps refer in part to the fact that he 
was to be the survivor of the apostolic company, and that 
the Lord would not soon come to him by means of a 
natural death. The closing view of the martyr exile on 
lonely Patmos evinces a life devoted to Christ to the very 
last. - Bishop Alfred Lee, in his Life of St. John, has 
drawn out these different phases of his character. 

Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, in his Commentary 
on the Greek Testament, notes that “St. John is distin- 
guished from the other evangelists by commenting on 
the facts which he relates,”—as, for instance, in the 
explanation that when he spake of rebuilding the temple 
in three days, he referred to “the temple of his body.” 
St. Jerome said of him: “St. John excels in the depth 
of divine mysteries.” St. Augustine observes that he 
related fewer acts of Christ than the three other evan- 
gelists, but recorded his sayings more minutely, espe- 
cially regarding the blessed Trinity, and heavenly happi- 
ness, and “contemplative virtue.” These sayings give us 
the principles of a holy life, and good deeds will naturally 
follow their observance. St. Chrysostom styles St. John 
“ the pillar of the universal church.” 

Eusebius, in his Church History, gives an interesting 
story about St. John from Clemens Alexandrinus, con- 
cerning a youth in whom he had taken much interest, 
who had so far forgotten his baptismal obligations that 
he became the chief of a band of robbers; but the Apostle 
followed him, and by entreaties, and the use of the words 
of Holy Scripture, and prayers, brought him to a better 
life, and reconciled him to the church. The legend that 
the Apostle found relaxation in playing with a bird is at 
least a token of an innocent life, and some of the closest 
followers of God have found great pleasure in the care 


of animals which he has created. Dean Stanley, in his- 


Sermons to Children, mentions a picture of the aged dis- 
ciple on a rock on Patmos looking upward, and seeing his 
dead Christian friends in the sky above him. While his 
mind dwelt constantly on Christ, it is probable that the 
apostles, and especially his companion, St. Peter, and his 
brother James, were often in his thoughts, and the hope 
of meeting them again sweetened his bitter cup of suffer- 
ing. It is said that he became blind; if so, the heavenly 
visions were dearer than earthly sights. As to his ex- 
treme age, Irenseus describes him as “a most faithful 
witness of the apostolick tradition.” Bishop E. Harold 
Browne, in speaking of his long survival of the other 
apostles, calls him “a final and authoritative court of 
appeal as to the canon of Scripture.” St. John’s life forms 
an important link in church history ; for the famous let- 
ter of Pliny to the Emperor Trajan was.written but six 
years after his death, and Justin Martyr wrote only forty 
years after the death of St. John. 

In his lectures on the Apocalypse, Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth paints the aged apostle St. John on the 
windy, wave-beat shore of Patmos, when the storms of 
persecution were striking the rock of Christ’s church. 
There came to him then avision of Christ, and the “‘citi- 
zen of heaven” saw a sight more beautiful than Adam 
had beheld in Paradise; and the “ Man of Sorrows,” whom 
he had followed in his agony, is seen enthroned in heaven, 
and adored by cherubim and seraphim. The “ King of 
kings” talks with his suffering servant, and the time 
when death and tears shall vanish is foreshadowed. 
Archbishop Trench, in his Commentary on the Epistles 
tothe Seven Churches in Asia, in treating of Patmos, now 
Patmo, or Palmosa, says that it would have remained 
unknown had it not been the abode of St. John. Now 
it has enduring fame in the church as the gateway of 
heaven. 

Fabricius gives a strange legend from the apocryphal 
writing of Abdias about the destruction of the temple and 
the image of Diana at Ephesus by St. John; but while 
we may not allow the truth of the narrative, his doctrine 
tended to destroy many a heathen temple, and pull down 
many an idol. 

The relation of St. John to St. Paul is brought out in 
Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” 











with reference to the giving of the right hand of fellow. 
ship by St. John to St. Patil, as narrated in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. In speaking of the epistles of these 
saints as being in the same Holy Scriptures, these words 
occur: “ They stand together among the pillars of the 
holy temple; and the church of God is thankful to learn 
how contemplation may be united with action, and faith 
with love, in the spiritual life.” Canon Liddon says; 
“In St. Paul we are. struck mainly by the wealth of 
sacred thought: in St. John by its simplicity.” 

Farrar, in his “ Life of Christ,” shows that, whileSt. John 
was tender, in accord with the new commandment of love, 
he was also strong, and had the spirit of the eagle, which 
has from ancient times been his symbol. . Geikie notes 
how the evangelist was more careful to record the words 
than the acts of Christ. The Rev. Professor William 
Archer Butler describes St. John as losing himself in 
Christ, so that he became “a half-beatified spirit, reit- 
erating its lovely, simple lesson of love;” and with his 
converts he is “a child among these children of para- 
dise.” If, as Polycrates states, the apostle wore a golden 
plate on his forehead, like that of Aaron, his saintly 
character outvies its radiance. The writings of John 
reflect his holy life, and the description of the new Jeru- 
salem comes naturally from one who has suffered for 
Christ. The harp-string must be tightly drawn before it 
can emit sweet sounds. The aged disciple toiling in the 
mines, in his banishment, can still say that God’s “ com- 
mandments are not grievous.” With such aspirit, those 
in bodily pain might also sing of eternal joy. . 

Philadelphia. 





USE THE VOICE FOR THE MASTER. 
BY W. F. G. 


In our modern methods of church and Sunday-school 
work, there is a place for every appliance, The printing- 
press is used more now than ever before. This is as it 
should be. We have a variety of ways in which to bring 
to the notice of scholars and church-goers, as well as those 
who do not attend either church or Sunday-school, the 
fact and time of services. The Saturday newspaper, with 
its “religious notices,” penetrates many a home, and 
goes oftener than the city missionary can; cards of invi- 
tation, sent by mail, serve to remind delinquent scholars; 
the bulletin-board nailed against the front of the church, 
—all these methods are useful and efficient agencies for 
increasing the attendance on public services. But. all 
these, including even the city missionary or the tract 
distributors, are mere proxies. In the use of such purely 
mechanical means, is there not danger that.the personal 
element may be overlooked? What do we each one, 
teachers, scholars, church-members, do to bring under 
the teaching of God’s word that great class of “ outsiders”? 
By all means let the printed notices of divine service be 
widely scattered ; but, at the same time, let us not forget 
to supplement them with earnest, personal invitations, 
accompanying the invitation, if necessary, with the 
promise to call on Sunday morning for our guest at the 
house of the Lord. 

Wondrous is the power of asympathetic human voice! 
The tone is often more effective for good than the words 
themselves. And God has put into the possession of every 
one, whether teacher or scholar, thisinstrument of service. 
Ellice Hopkins says that too many of us who call our- 
selves Christians, depute to the cold iron throat of the 
church-bell the privilege of inviting people to prayer, 
“until we almost forget how to say ‘Come!’ with tender 
human throats beneath which beat human hearts.” This 
noble woman, who is now from an invalid’s bed sending 
forth White Cross tracts and books which stimulate to 
Christian work, was a notable example of how much may 
be done when a warm-hearted Christian dedicates to the 
service of the Master, voice, time, and talent. 

It was the writer’s duty, a few years since, to operate 
the telephone in a large building. One day there came 
a message for an inmate of the building from the tele- 
graph office. The voice of the telegraph operator was 
well known, but, on this occasion, it sounded strangely 
softened as he repeated slowly and sympathetically this 
sad message: “ Mother isdying; comequick.” Yet this 
operator did not even know by sight the person who was 
thus summoned to the bedside of death. Such is the 
power of sympathy, and so does the voice betray its exist- 
ence. Hence it is important that the voice, and not the 
printed page, be the human medium of communication 
between God and the soul we wish to reach, in order to 
convey the vital, electric thrill of human love, which 
is, faintly, like God’s love. Shall the voice grow ten- 
der with pity for human suffering, when the loving 
words “Come unto me,” uttered with an infinite yearning 
by Him who suffered, are entrusted for communication 
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to printed invitations? Shall He over whose sinless soul 
in the garden rolled the deep waters of the ocean of 
human guilt, who was spit upon and mocked by the 
soldiers, upon whom was the chastisement of our peace, 
who was nailed to the cross by our sins,—shall such a 
Redeemer “lack heralds who shall say, with genuine ten- 
derness, “Come”? 
Princeton, N. J. 





SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY SOCIABILITY 
IN THE CLASS. 
BY MITCHELLA. 


At first glance it may seem as though sociability in the 
class requires no fostering, no regulating; so much so, in 
fact, that many teachers say that they would rather try to 
kill it than to cultivate it. 

“Of what use,” you say, “to prepare the carefully 
detailed history and geography, the pertinent questions, 
and the prayer-wrought chain of argument to bind the 
whole, if Mary Jones is telling Katy Smith about the sur- 
prise party of last night ; or Johnny Brown is instructing 
most of the class as to the proper place to dig bait for 
to-morrow’s fishing ? ” 

Said the crab, according to the Oriental proverb, 
“Daughter, why do you walk crooked?” ‘“ Mother,” 
said the young crab, “show me how to walk straight.” 

So, if you would have your class talking of the right 
subject, you must showthem the way. If you would have 
your class loving, kindly each to the other, you must be a 
luminary yourself, and learn to focus your rays of light. 

In the juvenile department the teachers should pro- 
vide a slate and pencil for each one of the pupils. Make 
the slate frames as pretty as possible, so that they will be 
regarded as different from ordinary school slates. 

Let Jenny draw an outline map on her slate, copying 
from one you have made very plainly while you were pre- 
paring your lesson. Let Nelly, who is a new scholar, 
hold the copy for her, and let all the rest write the 
names of places and people found in the lesson on their 
slates. Provided they will work reasonably fast, I would 
let them talk as they work,—about this, though,—and 
let them look in the book all they choose. 

Then let Nelly—your new pupil—take the map Jenny 
has drawn, and mark the places with the initials of the 
people who were there at the time of the lesson-story, 
the other children telling her how from their slates, thus 
giving the new or shy pupil an easily taken and yeta 
prominent part. 

Some Sunday let each commence to write the lesson- 
story after you have told it to them, making it as brief 
as possible (one of the rules being not to see each other’s 
slates); and then, when the story is half written, let each 
take the neighbor’s slate and finish the story. 

Tell a little story illustrating the lesson, original or 
otherwise, and make your hero or heroine with the same 
first name as one of your pupils,—perhaps your indiffer- 
ent or shy pupil. 

But not only in the class is it your work to look after 
that little member the tongue; give the little ones 
something to think over and talk about outside the lesson 
hour. Send them on errands to each other’s homes; if one 
is absent, write a little, loving note, and let two who don’t 
seem very well acquainted go to the absent one’s home 
with it. 

It is a good plan to have your whole class at your 
home semi-annually, but it is also a good way to have 
them two or three at a time. 

You will wisely invite Mamie, whose home is poor and 
crowded, and who is apt to be rather sullen and quiet, to 
spend the afternoon and take tea with you; and at the 
same time have Kitty, who is a jolly little “ lassie,” com- 
ing from a beautiful sheltered home, taking pains to say 
to Mamie’s mother, when you give the invitation, that 
Kitty is to come, and you think she and Mamie will 
enjoy being together. If possible, let Kitty walk around 
Mamie’s way home; and give to each a card, a little basket, 
or book, just alike, to remember the day together with. 

A teacher with ordinary intuition will see the twos in 
her class; I mean she will detect mutual tastes, and 
whether it be music, fish-hooks, or caramels, use it to 
build a higher recognition of soul features. 

Letter-writing is a great help. When John goes off 
for the winter, let each of the other boys take turns in 
writing a class-letter about the chief interest in the last 
lesson,—who was absent, and why; general Sunday- 
school or church affairs, and, as far as possible, a special 
message from each scholar. If you must be absent at any 
session, send a note to be read aloud by some one member, 


and an extra slip of paper begging a written word from 
each, 


tainment with you. Don’t expect results with no outlay 
of time or money. Watch your pupils, pray your way 
into their hearts, and let love be the common tie that 
binds the teacher to the scholar by binding them all sev- 
erally and collectively to the Master. 

Lowell, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE MOLE. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


“O mother, see!” said children three, 
““We’ve killed the smoothest thing; 
It dug the ground; and all around 
It spoiled our gardening.” 


“A pretty mole, with ways so droll ; 
It tunnels with its head 

And earnest, too, its work*to do;” 
The loving mother said. 


each other questions they neither of them could answer, 
as to what they were to do in order to find Etta. 

“Tt might be well to call her ourge)y¥es,” said Timmy. 
“Maybe she’d mind us better than ehe does her mother./ 
You shout first.” 4 
_ A number of people looked out of their windows e 
boys proceeded through the street, making the nanfeof 
Etta sound clear and shrill as they went, while the 
still rang high in air behind them from the house the 
child had left, where the female voice called and called. 

However, no little girl responded to all this noise,— 
and all at once Timmy made a sound which caused Jack 
to look round at him. He was crying. 

“She’s lost,” he sobbed; “and: we can never, never 
find her!” 

‘Jack put his kind little arm about Timmy’s neck, which 
was very awkward for them both, and they nearly tripped 
each other up, especially as Timmy could not see where 
he was going for his tears. : 

“There’s a little girl with a hat on at one of those 
windows,” Jack announced. “ We'll stop and ask her if 
she is Etta; and I guess she ran in there to make a call 





“Tt builds its home with wall and dome, 
By nearly human care ; 

It delves the soil, to seek and spoil 
All noxious insects there. 


“Oh! harmless thing, such good to bring 
To those who crush and kill ;”’ 

The children’s eyes, in sad surprise, 
With tears began to fill. 


With tender heart and childish art, 
They made a funeral car, 

And covered o’er, with flowers a score,— 
I watched them from afar. 


With solemn tread, two sweet girls led,— 
Edith and Addie, fair ; 

And then two boys, with manly poise, 
Followed the pretty pair. 


They dug a hole, and laid the mole 
Within its flowery grave, 
And pledged them there, with childish prayer, 
God’s helpless things to save. 
Cleveland, O. 





TWO LITTLE BOYS. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Spring had just come. The trees that had looked like 
old sticks along the city street, and which Timmy and 
Jack had decided between them ought to have been 
broken up for kindling, had all of a sudden grown 
extremely pretty, and were full of birds. After breakfast, 


the two small friends, who were of one size and often of 


one mind, set out hand-in-hand to take a walk: Jack, 
with the round patch, the size of asaucer, high in the back 
of his coat, where the bull-dog had grabbed him; and 
Timmy, with the toes of his shoes cut open, because they 
never wore out, and his feet would grow. 

“IT wonder what summer is going to be like,” Timmy 
was asking. “They say it’s coming very fast.” 

“ Don’t you remembersummer?” cried Jack. “TI do.” 

“Well, I begin to remember eating some currants,” 
answered Timmy. “ Oh, weren’t they sour!” 

Both the little boys stopped all of a sudden. . Some 
one had called out, in a startled voice, from one of the 
windows along the street, ‘‘ Etta!” 

“Never mind, we aren’t either of us Etta,” said Jack. 

“IT wonder who she is,” mused Timmy. 

The voice sounded again, shrill and earnest, calling, 
“Etta! Etta!” as if the mother of some little girl had 
lost her, and was getting very much alarmed. 

“She must be on the street,” said Timmy. “TI don’t 
open. See that girl way down the sidewalk, there. 
guess that is Etta, Jack.” 

‘““What a naughty girl to scare her mother so!” ex- 
claimed Jack. ‘“‘ Let us go and tell her to come home.” 


I 


seemed as if everybody ought to join in the search for her. 
“Ettal Ettal” © 


ished eyes, and would not answer at all. 


“Don’t you hear her? I do, even from here.” 

“My name isn’t Etta,” remarked the little girl, whirl- 
ing round till her back was turned towards them, and 
then looking over her shoulder. “ Perhaps you think me 
aninny; but I never was one yet.” And with these 
words, she danced off down the sidewalk gayly. 





Ask a couple, now and then, to some simple enter- 


see her mother’s head sticking out, but the window’s 


As they scurried along on their errand, the voice rang 
out again and again, calling the missing child, until it 


When the little girl was accosted by Timmy and Jack, 
who said “ Hallo!” to her, and then stopped and stared 
at her, she looked out from her very big hat with aston- 


“Your mother’s calling you, Etta,” Jack informed her. 


on some other little girl—named Jenny, I guess.” | 
Accordingly the boys stopped under the open window, 
quite persuaded now that their search was successful, and 
told her that her mother was calling her, and wouldn’t 
wait for her any longer. 

The little girl at the window quickly disappeared, and 
soon opened the door of the house, and came out. 

“You have frightened them very much at your home,” 
said Timmy, reproachfully. “They think something has 
happened to you.” 

The girl was starting off on a run, when Jack exclaimed: 
“Why, that’s not the way! Don’t you know where 
you live, you funny thing?” 
“Of course I do! ” she replied, stopping in amazement. 
“Who are you, if you please?” And away she sped, in 
entirely the opposite direction from that of the high voice 
which could still be faintly heard in the distance 

“The fact is,” cried Jack, “that we’can never find her, 
Tim. No wonder they keep on calling her, for I don’t 
believe even a policeman could tell where she’s gone.” 
“Do you think she has yellow hair, or brown hair?” 
asked Timmy, as if that made any difference in a little 
girl whom they were never going to see. 

' “Yellow hair,” replied Jack, positively. “ Let us go to 
her house, and tell them we cannot make out which way 
she has run.” 

Accordingly, the boys pounded their noisy little heels 
towards the spot whence they had first come, and rang the 
bell of the house they had heard the voice calling from. 

“Are you sure this is the right one?” said Timmy, after 
they had waited a minute. 

“Why, yes,” Jack answered. “That big cage hanging 
way up on the wall there was something I noticed.” 

The door opened, and a thin woman looked down at 
the two boys as if she thought them a couple of straying 
kittens. 

“We've been looking for her,” said Jack. 

“And it’s no use; she’s not anywhere around here,” 
added Tim, sorrowfully. 

“What do you mean?” asked the thin woman, ready 
to get provoked in another instant. 

“Why, has Etta come home?” inquired Jack, leaning 
up against the door-jamb as if for a good long chat. 

“Take your nose away; I’m going to bang the door 
to,” exclaimed the woman, testily. 

“Weren’t you calling ‘ Etta! 
demanded, pouting. 

“Etta!” rang out once more, like a bell under the 
sunny blue sky. 

The woman stepped out and looked up. 

“Tf it isn’t the parrot the new lodger brought!” she 
cried. “My! Don’t it speak naturally, though!” 

Then she began to laugh, and slapped Timmy and 
Jack on the shoulders, laughing more and more, and at 
last saying, while they stared at her, bewildered, “So 
you thought somebody had lost ‘ Etta;’ did you? Why, 
you stupid owlets, it was only the parrot talking to him- 
self. There never was any Etta in this house.” 

When she had departed, Timmy and Jack looked at 
each other, but said nothing. 

It was as much as a week afterwards that Timmy burst 
out, as if he must unburden his heart of its secret per- 
plexity, whether Jack scoffed at him or not, “Jack, I 
believe the little girl Etta is somewhere in the world; 
don’t you?” 

At first Jack wouldn’t answer; but he colored up, 
turning away. 

“ That voice is calling her still,” he admitted. “TI guess 
the parrot knows more than that thin woman does,” 


Etta’?” Timmy 





The two boys sat themselves on a doorstep, and asked 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
, [Second Quarter, 1888.] 
1. ‘april ithe Marriage Feast Matt. 22 :1-14 
& April §.<Chiriat’s Last Warning... Matt, 23 : 27-80 
3, “April 15.—Christian Watchfulness Matt. 24 : 42-61 
4. a$ril 2.—The Ten Virgins Matt. 2 : 1-13 
6. April ®—The Talents Matt, % i 14-20 





6. May 6.—The Judgment 


Matt, 25 : 31-46 





7. May 13.—The Lord’s Supper. 


Matt. 26 ; 17-30 

















8. May %.—Jesus in Géthsermane Matt. % : 86-46 
9. May 27.—Petet’s Denial Matt, 26 : 67-75 
10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified. Matt. 27 : 33-50 
11, June 10.—Jesus Risen. Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12, June 17,—The Great CommiIssi0n.; ..i.c6.00004 Rove dbciBeccovenii 1. Matt, 28 : 16-20 


13. June 24.~Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Isa. 61 : 4-11, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 6, 1888. 
TitLE: THE JUDGMENT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 25 : 31-46. Memory verses, 37-40.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


81 | When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory: 

8% And before him shall be 
gathered all nations: arid heshall 
eeparate them one from another, 
as ashepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats ; 

83 And he shall set the sheep 
of his tight hatid, bit the goats 
on the left. 

84 Then shall the King say un- 
to them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inketit 
thé kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world: 

85 For I was a hungered, and 
ye gave ine inedt: I was thirsty, 
ahd ye gave mie dtink: I wasa 
stranget, ard ye took mie in; 

86 Naked, and ye clothed me: 
I was sick, and yé visited me: I 
Was in prison; aiid yé Cathe unto 
the. 

87 Then shall the righteous an- 
awer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee a htingeted, and fed éice? 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 

88 When saw wethee astranger, 
and took éhee in? or naked, and 
@lothed thee t 

89 Or when saw we thee sick; 
or in prison, and came unto thee? 

40 And the King shall answer 
and say unto theni, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done itunto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done 
# urito me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto 


them on the left hand, Depaft: 


from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels: 

42 For I was a hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink: 

43 I was a stratiget, and ye took 
Ye notin: naked, and ye clothed 
me not: sick, andin prison, and 
ye visited me not, 

44 Theh shall they also answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee a hungered, or athirst, or a 
Stranger, or naked, ot sick, or in 
prison, and did tot minister unto 
thee? 

45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto yon, In- 
&smnuch as ye did # not to one of 
the least of these, ye did # not to 
me. 

46 And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal, 





REVISED VERSION. 


81 But when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of 

$2 his glory: and before him shall 
be gathered all the nations: 
and he shallsépardte them ore 
frotn anothér, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the 

88 1 goats: and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but 

$4 the 1gouts of the left. Then 
shall thé King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the 

35 world: forI was an hungred, 
and ye gavé whe meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave nie drink: 
I was a stranger, dnd ye took 

86 me in ; naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, ahd ye 

87 cameuhtome. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an 
huhgred, and fed thee? or 
Athitst, and gave thee drink? 

88 And when saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or 

89 naked, and clothed thee? And 
when saw We thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto thee? 

40 And the King shall answerand 
say tinto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my breth- 
ren, even these least, ye did it 

41 tinto me. Then shall hé say 
also unto them on the left 

“hand, *Départ from me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil 

42 and his atigels: for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye 

48 gave me no drink: I was a 
strariger, and ye took me not 
in; naked, and yé clothed me 
not; sick, and in prison, and 

44 ye visited me not. Thenshall 
they also answer, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, 
atid did not minister unto 

45 thee? Then shall he answer 
them, saying; Verily Isay unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did it not 
tintd one of these least, ye did 

46 it not thto me. And these 
shall go away into eternal 
punishment: but the righteous 
into eternat life. 


i Gr. kids, 10%, Depart from me uhder a curse 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus thé King In Zion. 


GonbdEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behoid him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jésus, 
decatse of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 


—Heb. 2:9 





Lesson Toric: A Message Foretetling Consequénces. 
1, The Scéne of Judgment, vs. 31-33. 
Lesson OvTtine: 4 2. The Act of Acceptance, vs. $4-40, 46, 1c. 
3. The Act 6f Rejection, vs. 41-46, f.o. 
Gotpin Text: And these shall go awdy into évérlasting 
punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.— Matt. 25 : 46. 


Datry Home REApINGs: 


M.—Matt. 25 : 81-46. Coriseqtierices foretold. 
T.—2 Cor. 5:1-11. The certainty of judgment. 
W.—Acts 17: 22-31. The day appointed. 
T.—Psa. 50: 1-28. The Judge's majesty. 
F.—Rev. 20:1-15. The firial scene. 

$.—2 Pet. 8: 1-18. The day of the Lord. 
$.—Matt. 24: 29-51. Suddenness of judgment. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SCENE OF JUDGMENT. 

I. The Glorious Coming ; ; 

The Son of man shall come tn his glory (31). 
Our God shall come, arid shall not Keep stiencé (Psa. 50 : 8). 
The king came in to behold the guests (Matt. 22:11). . 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 
The Lord came with ten thousands of his holy ones (Jude 14). 
il. The Judgment Seat : 

Then shall he sit on the throne af his glory (31). 
He hath prepared his throne for judgement (Psa. 9 : i E 
We shall all stand before the judgemetit-seat of God (Rom. 14 : 10). 


Made manifest before the dudgement seas of Christ (2.Cor, 5 : 10). 
I saw the dead... standing befdre the throne (Rev. 20 : 12). 
lll. The Assembled Nations: 
Before him shall be gathered all the nations (32). 
His eyes observe the nations (Psa. 66 : 7). 
He shall judge between the pao 8 
The Lord hath indignation agi fist a 
I will gather all nations and tohgues 

1, ‘* Then shall he sit on the throne of bis lore (1) The judge ; 
(2) The judged; (8) The jiidgment.—(1) The glorious throne; (2) 
The enthroned ae (3) The pending judgment. 

2. “ Before him shall be gathered all the nations.” (1) The eugost 
tribunal; (2) The innumerable assembly ; (8) The impending 
crisis, c 

8. ‘‘ He shall sepatate them.” (1) The basis of separation ; (2) The 
purposes of separation ; (3) The finality of separation. 


Il. THE ACT OF ACCEPTANCE, 
I. Acceptance Anthouticed : 
Come, ye blessed, ... inherit the kingdom (34). 


Well done :... entet thou into the joy of thy Lotd (Matt. 25 : 23). 
Well done :... have thou authority over ten cities (Luke 19 : 17). 
Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes (Luke 22 : 30). 

I will give thee the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 


IL Acceptance Justified : 
As ye did it unto one of these, .. . ye did it wnto-me (40). 


He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord (Prov. 19: 17). 
He that receiveth you receiveth me (Matt. 10 ; 40). ’ 
bd ey shall receive one such little child... receiveth me (Matt. 


18 : 5). ‘ 
Give 3” poor, atid thon shalt have tredsure in heaven (Matt. 


in 2:4). 
1 the tations (Isa. 34 : 2). 
(Isa. 66 : 18). 


Ill. Acceptance Realized : 

The righteous into life eternal (46). 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man (Acts 7 : 56). 
The crown,... which the Lord. .. shall give +o me (2 Tim, 4 ; 8). 
They sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou (Rev. 5 : 9). 
They serve him day and night in his temple (Rev. 7 : 15). 

1L ‘Come, ye oy ... inherit the kingdom.” (1) The gracious 
invitation ; (2) The praiseful address ; (3) The high award.—God’s 
pewes ones: (1) Their character; (2) Theit call; (8) Their 

estiny. 

a. Lord, when saw wé tlicé an huingered?” (1) Unlooked-fo: 
honors ; (2) Unsuspected deserts.—(1) The surprised saints; (2) 
The gratified Lord. 

8. ‘‘ The righteous into Hfe qjermal. (1). As the wal oo: 
(2) As the fruit of redemption ; (3) As the unfolding of fait. 


III. THE ACT OF REJECTION, 
I. Rejection Announced : 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire (41). 
Depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 
Cast him out into the outer darkness (Matt. 22 ; 18). 

Verily I say unto you, I know you not (Matt. %B : 12). 
I tell you, I know not whence ye are ; depart from me (Luke 13 : 27). 
ll. Rejection Justified : 

As ye did it not wnto one of these, ... ye did it not unto meé (45). 
They have not rejected thee, but .. . me (1 Sam. 8: 7). 

See that ye despise not one of these little ones Piast, 18 : 10), 


Pure religion .. . is this, to visit the fathérless and widows (Jas. 1:27). 
He that loveth not abideth in death (1 Jolin 9 ;: 4). 
il. Rejection Reatized; 
These shall go away into eternal punishment (46). 
Some to shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 12 ; 2). 
The chaff he will butn up with unquetichable fite (Matt. 8 : 19): 
There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 22 : 18). 
I am in atguish in this flame (Luke 16 : 24). 
1. ‘“‘ Depart from mé, ye Cursed, into the eterrial firé.”” (1) The 
condemned; (2) The depa:ture ; £2) The destiny. . _ 
2. “Prepared for the devil and angels.” (1) Prepared for 
others ; (2) Shared by men. 
8. “These shall go away into eternal punishineiit.” (1) Who? (2) 
Whithér? (8) Whence? (4) Why’? 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 
THE JODOMENT. 


1. Asstiraricés of the Judgment: 
In the Old Testament (Psa. 96 : 18 ; Ecel. 11 : 9), 
In the New Testament (Rom. 14 : 10 ; 2 Cor. 5 : 10), 
A fundamental principle (Heb. 6 : 1, 2). 
The day is appointed Facts ay 5). 
The details are arranged (Matt. 25 : 31-88 ; Rom. 2 : 16). 


2. Designations of thé Judgment: 
Day of wrath (Rom. 2:5; Rev. 6:17). 
Day of jnd pans (2 ae Z: dy 
Day of destruction (Jo : 30). 
The syeat day (Jude 6). 
That day (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 
3. Subjects of the Judgmént : 
All tations (Matt: 25 : $2). 
All individuals (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 
Small and great (Rev. 20 : 12). 
we caper and wicked (Rom. 2 : 6-9), 
Quick and dead (2 Tim. 4:1; 1 Pet. 4:5). 


4. Results of the Judgment: 
Separations (Matt. 25 : $2. 46). 
Rowan (Matt. 25 yt v. ry 

$ ’ Vv. 


‘A8), 
énialties (Matt. 25 + 16-17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson forms the conclusion of Matthew’s report 
of the discourse about the last things. The place and time, 
as before, are: on the mount of Olives, Tuesday evening, the 
twelfth of Nisan (or, after the thirteenth had begun), April 4, 
year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

Verses 31-33.— But when the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne 
of his glory: and before him shall be gathered all the nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, ds thé shepherd 











separateth the sheep from the godts: antl he shall set the sheep on 
his right hand, but thé goats on the left: The last section of 
Matthew's twenty-fifth chapter, which contains the verses of 
the lesson for this week, is not like the two preceding sections, 


| —of a strictly parabolic character. Jesus seeris to past in 


these Verses, into a more diréct destription of thé judginent 
which will take place in connection with hii sétond coming, 
His words are, as Dr. Morison says, a prophecy, and hét a 
parable; but yet “a prophecy which is largely imbued with 
parabolié and dfamatic symbolism, and which éonsequently 
requires, for its interpretation, the careful discrimination of 
substance and form, essence and accident.” If we regard all 
these words from the beginning of chapter 24 as having been 
spoken on one oceasion, it would seem not unnatural that, 
after having said so much with respect to what should pre- 
cede and accompany his coming, and having uttered the two 
parables of the virgins and the talents, Jesus should have 
turned more distinctly to a setting forth of the judgment 
écene,—that he shotld have passed beyorid the limits of the 
parables into the mote definite, though indeed still figurative, 
language of reality aiid of coming actual events. The coming 
of the Lord, which is heré méritionéd, is evidently the satie 
With that respecting which the disciples had qtestiotied him 
in Matthew 24: 3.—that cothitig which was to involve it 
itself the consummation and complete tritimph of the Mes. 
sianie kingdom. This coming wotild bein gloty. Actording 
to Patil’s words iti 1 Thessdloniatis 4: 16, the Lord, at that 
time, Would descend from heaveti with a shout, with the voice 
of the dtchangél, atid with the trump of God; and after the 
tising from the dead, aiid ftom the eatth, of all his followers, 
anid thé cothing of the end, he would deliver up the kirigdom 
to God the Father. At this time, he would appear for judg- 
ment; and would appear, as Matthew says (Matt. 16 : 27), in 
the glory of his Father with his angels, or, as Luke says 
(Luke 9: 26), in his own glory, and the glory of the Father, 
and of the holy angels. This glory or majesty is that which 
pertains to him as the triumphant Messianic King, and with 
which he is invested by his Father. It is the glory which 
he has as the divine Messiah, the representative and Son of 
God himself. The angels are, apparently, represented as 
accompanying him or attending in his train. The throne, as 
here conceived of, is connected with the judgment. He takes 
his seat upon the throne of his glory, that he may pass judg- 
ment upon the nations.—Before hiin shall be gathered all the 
nations: Different views have been taken as to the reference 
and meaning of these words. Some suppose all mankind to 
be referred to in the phrase, “ all the nations; ” others, in 
view of the fact that the word retideted “ nations” is largely 
used in the New Testamerit as designating the Gentiles, in 
distinction frotit the Jews, hold that the Geitile atiotis are 
meant. Others, again, regard the words ‘as réferring to pto- 
fessing Christians orily, while some tay that’ only non-Chris- 
tiatis ate spoken of,—all the nations, 48 distiriguished from 
the elect thentioned in Matthew 24: 31. The decision of the 
qitestions which thus divide writers on the passage is atterided 
with much difficulty. The writer of this note would offer 
the following suggestions, which may be worthy of considera- 
tion: (1) That there seems to be no decisive reason for limit- 
ing the expression “all the nations” to the Gentiles or 
heathen; there is no contrast of Jews and .Gentiles, or of 
believers and héathen, in the contéxt, which should call for 
such a distinction here; (2) that the reference of the two 
parables in the earlier part of the chapter to professed Chris- 
tians is, no doubt, suggestive of the idea that the same refer- 
ence is intended here; and yet a turn of thought to the uni- 
versal judgment, at the point where the form of expression 
passes out of the limits of parable, cannot be régarded as 
either impossible or specially improbable; (3) that the lan- 
guage used by the two classés of persons in verses $8 and 39 
and verse 44 seems more natural as coming from those who 
had known of Christ, than from those who had not; and yet 
the words which Jesus asctibes to them may be easily regarded 
as pétietrating beneath any outward cotifession founded upon 
knowledge, and as setting forth the attitude of the soul towards 
the tighteotsness and benevolence and love which are really 
centred in himself; (4) that the wotds which Jesus addresses 
to those Who are Gondemried (vs. 41-43) correspond with others 
uséd elsewhere of unfaithful ot uhrighteotie ptofessed Chris- 
tians, and steiti to have a greater fitness as describitig their 
wrong-doing and negléct of duty, than #8 setting forth the 
sins of those who had hot heard of Jestis; and yét, if the 
words penetrate into the actual impulses and moveménts of 
the heart, and only express, in their peculiar form as related 
to Jesus, what is the character of All such sin in its selfish- 
ness, and its refusal to do good to others who are in néed or 
distress, we may not deny the possibility of their application 
to men whom the gospel has never reached, In view of these 
several points, it may perhaps be said, that, if the expres- 
sions, etc., are interpreted in the most direct and, as it were, 
literal way, the reference to two classes of professing Chris- 
tians among all nations is more probable. In a case like this, 
however, where so much of the parabolic character passes 
over from the preceding parables, as we may say, into the 
forms of expression which are made use of, the most direct 
and literal explanation can hardly be insisted upon as neces 
sary; atid it mitist be adtnitted that a reference to the judg- 
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ment of mankind as a whole, or even of the heathen nations, 
would seem to be not unfitting in this place. The “separation 
of them one from another” is evidently a separation of indi- 
viduals, and not of the nations. “The right hand” and “the 
left” indicate, in accordance with a distinction which seems 
natural to #11 men, that which is favorable and unfavorable,— 
here, the idea is of acceptance and rejection. The separation 
takes place before the judgment is pronounced; but it is, in 
itself, indication of what the judgment is to be. The goats 
(or kids, as the raargin more exactly gives the word) are 
probably made to represent those on the left hand of the 
Judge, because of the less value, as compared with the sheep, 
which they had in the view of the people of the region. 
Verses 34-36.—Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world: for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me: Iwas sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me: The term “ King” is used here as connected 
with the reference to the throne in verse 31, and also as sug- 
gested by the idea of the Messianic kingdom, which is the 
prominent ideain these chapters, This is, as Alford remarks, 
the first and only time when our Lord gives himself this 
name. He evidently refers to himself elsewhere as a King, 
and declares respecting himself what is equivalent to the use 
of the title. The favorable judgment pronounced upon the 
righteous and accepted ones is expressed in the form of an 
invitation to receive and enter upon an inheritance. The 
inheritance seems to be that of the life and blessedness of the 
kingdom. This participation in the kingdom had been 
intended for them from the beginning, according to the plan 
of God. They were “blessed of the Father” in relation to, 
and because of, this fact. The moment of the consummation 
of the Messianic work and the full establishment of the king- 
dom was the moment for their entrance into the possession of 
that inheritance from the divine Father which had been 
awaiting them even from the foundation of the world. The 
word “ prepared ” seems to convey the idea of “ made ready,” 
as well as “designed” and “ predestined.” The representa- 
tion of the reward and blessedness, which come to the believ- 
ers, or to the righteous, hereafter, under the figure of an 
inheritance is frequently found in the New Testament, and is 
connected apparently with the relation of sonship and the 
futurity of the experience. Christ is the Son of God and heir 
of hiskingdom. The Christian becomes a son through Christ, 
and a joint-heir with him. The word “for,” of verse 35, 
introduces that verse as the ground of the summons to come 
and take the inheritance. This ground, as here set forth, is 
the existence and presence, in their case, of that which springs 
out of righteous character. The act is the fruit of the char- 
acter and the evidence of it. There can be no doubt that it 
is referred to as such. The centring of everything in the 


movement of the soul itself is fundamental to the Christian 4 


teaching. The things which are enumerated in verses 35 
and 36 are those which, in the common experiences of life, 
were likely to occur, and those in which the lovers of their 
fellow-men for God’s sake were sure to manifest their love. 
If the words of the whole passage refer to those who were of 
the heathen nations, these verses may be regarded as indi- 
cating that they had, though without knowing of their rela- 
tion to him, that which really united their souls to Jesus, 
and made them children of his Father. They were the 
“other sheep, ... not of this fold.” 

Verses 37-40.—Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or athirst, and 
gave thee drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? And when sow we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall 
answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me: On these verses Dr. Plumptre says: “It is clear 
that this question of surprise could not be asked by any who, 
as believers in Christ, have come under this teaching. They 
know even now the full significance of their ects of mercy, 
and that knowledge is as their strongest motive. But in the 
lips of the heathen who stand before the judgment-seat such 
a question will be natural enough. They have acted from 
what seemed merely human affection towards merely human 
objects; and they are therefore rightly represented as aston- 
ished when they hear that they have, in their ministrations 
to the sons of men, been ministering to the Son of man.” 
These verses, it must be admitted, are the strongest in the 
passage as pointing towards this reference of the whole to the 
heathen. There is, moreover, no doubt, a beauty, and a truth 
also, in the thought which is thus suggested. We may believe, 
in accordance with the intimations of the Christian teaching, 
that there are righteous souls, among all nations, that have 
the awakening of true love towards the divine Being, and 
under the impulse of this love do the acts of service and 
benevolence which are suggested here, and who yet have no 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and no thought, therefore, that 
they are rendering service to him. Such souls, no doubt, 
will recognize and rejoice in him, when he shall at the end 
be manifested to them. But there is a beauty, and a truth 
also, in the thought of the astonishment of the Christian 


believer as he hears such words as these of Jesus addressed 
to him onthe final day. The service rendered in these earthly 
kindnesses will seem so insignificant in the remembrance of 
them, that the soul will wonder at the declaration of the Lord, 
that there was in them an ever-remembered and ever-to-be- 
remembered service to him. And so the words may have a 
fitting application to the Christian believer. The Revised 
Version apparently gives the true emphasis in its rendering : 
“One of these my brethren, even these least.” By this form 
of expression the smallest service of love is made the evidence 
of the true spirit—the slightest motion of the living soul 
shows the presence and reality of the life within it. 

Verses 41-45.—Then shall he say also wnto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was an hungred, ete. : 
It will be observed that the language used in these verses, as 
representing the ground on which those who are called 
“cursed” are condemned, is precisely the same as that em- 
ployed to describe the acts of the righteous and blessed ones, 
except that it is on the negative side. These had not done 
what the others had done, and in their not doing the service 
for the brethren they had not doneit to him. The judgment 
pronounced here involves, as it would seem, two points: 
Separation from the Judge and King, and thus from the 
blessedness of that kingdom in which he dwells and the 
accepted ones dwell with him; and the passing into the con- 
dition represented by the words “the eternal fire.” The lat- 
ter is the positive element answering to the negative one— 
the separation; and by reason of the accompanying words, 
“which is prepared for the devil and his angels,” this positive 
element would seem to involve a punishment and evil which 
are hopeless. The teaching of the passage suggests that the 
one who is spiritually a child of Satan will share his destiny, 
even as the one who is a child of the divine Father in the 
true spiritual sense will have a part in the blessedness of his 
kingdom. The contrasts of moral character and of the results 
towards which opposite moral characters tend, are set forth 
with a most impressive solemnity in Christ’s teaching. 

Verse 46.—And these shall go away into eternal punishment : 
but the righteous into eternal life: The word “ go away” seems 
to answer to the “ depart from me” of verse 41. The Revised 
Version has undoubtedly dealt fairly with the text in placing 
the word “eternal” in both clauses; for this is the better 
and more accurate English rendering of the word, and it 
cannot be doubted that the word should have the same ren- 
dering in the first case which it has in the second. The 
Greek word here used, if turned into a corresponding form 
in our language, would be represented by wonian. The space 
allowed for these notes gives no opportunity for the discussion 
of this word; but the writer of the note would say that in his 
view the adjective had in it the quantitative, rather than the 
qualitative, element, as it was used by the New Testament 
writers in general, and that even what may be called its 
| qualitative use in John’s Gospel was, if we may so express it, 
founded upon the quantitative idea. The word seems to have 
been a word involving the idea of duration; and, in the 
adjective form, it seems to have come into use as the thought 
of duration began to reach out more fully beyond this earthly 
life. The lesson—and this chapter of the Gospel also—closes 
with a solemn warning which no thoughtful mind can fail to 
appreciate in its seriousness and emphasis ; and with a promise 
and assurance full of Divine love which give to our earthly 
living a glory as it opens towards and takes hold upon the 
future. The evil and the good, of which the verse speaks, 
are eternal. They are alike in this regard; and the reader of 
the Gospel may well bear in mind, whoever he may be, that 
the condition which awaits him, whether on the one side or the 
other, is one to which this same term, so suggestive in its 
meaning and possibilities, may be applied. The solemn para- 
bles and the more solemn picture of the judgment scene, how- 
ever, bear to every reader, who will open his heart towards 
the Lord Jesus, a message of wonderful love; for what more 
strengthening and encouraging and comforting words are 
there in the New Testament than those which assure the soul, 
which thinks of itself as doing nothing worthy of reward and 
giving no evidence of affection for the Master, that in the 
little things of daily life he is truly served, and that in the 
deed of kindness to the weakest and humblest believer he 
sees a loving act done to himself! Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of these my brethren, even the least, ye have done 
it unto me. These who have thus done it unto me shall go 
inte eternal life,—the inheritance prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world, 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The Lord has said: “There is nothing covered up, that shall 
not be revealed: and hid, that shall not be known” (Luke 
12:2). This universal revelation takes place through the 
judgment. There is the light which makes everything mani- 
fest, the secret acts which have not been made known, as well 
as the feelings and desires which have been buried in the 
depths of the hearts, as the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 4 : 5. 





The picture which Jesus draws us in the passage which we 


are studying, is not that of the judgment itself. The indi- 
vidual examination of men is supposed to be finished. Every 
one of us has given account of himself (Rom. 14: 12). More- 
over, the sorting which would result:from this examination 
is already finished; for the two classes of men are — 
and placed, the one on the right, the other on the left. is 
moment is that of pronouncing the sentence upon each/one 
of these two classes, and of the announcement of the fate 
which awaits both of them. 

Who is he that sits on the tribunal? It is He who has 
died for us on the cross between tWo malefactors, bearing the 
weight of divine justice. This terrible weight he is about to 
replace on the heads of those who have not been willing to 
accept the service which he came to render to them. Now 
he is seated on the throne of divine majesty, surrounded by 
angels, How would they feel at this sight who judged, con- 
demned, rejected him? But with what joy would he be 
recognized by those who here below received, loved, served him! 

Who are those who are placed before him,—each and every 
one, every one from the monarch who had at his disposal the 
lives of millions of men to the street-sweeper and poor rag- 
picker? Jesus said: “ All nations.” The word here used is 
the same as that by which the heathen are ordinarily desig- 
nated in the New Testament. But at this moment there is 
no longer any distinction between Jews and heathen, nor even 
between Christians and non-Christians. The gospel has been 
proclaimed to all nations; salvation has been offered to every 
human being. The last verse of the chapter shows us only 
two classes of men,—the righteous and the wicked. The 
question now concerns the entire human race assembled to 
hear its final sentence. What an assembly |—all human 
beings, free and responsible, gathered together in the presence 
of God and his angels, each one to reap what he has sown, 
There was a time when the plains of Jericho witnessed an 
assembly of the same kind, which we may regard as a prelude 
to this(Josh.7). Joshua, the representative of divine majesty, 
is there on his tribunal. The twelve tribes of Israel are 
assembled before him for a great judicial act. The guilty 
man confesses his fault. He is seized, stoned, burned, whilst 
the rest of the people advance to new victories, 

On what acts will the sentence bear? In the parable of 
the virgins, Jesus sets forth the want of spiritual life—that 
is to say, communion with him—under the deceitful appear- 
ance of a Christian profession. In the parable of the talents 
he shows the want of activity in his cause under the appear- 
ance of consecration to his service. In this last great day, 
when all mankind appears, the sentence bears on a more cen- 
tral point, which comprehends all: Active faith by charity. 

We often imagine that in this passage Jesus only sets forth 
the virtue of benevolence, the duty of alms-giving, as if what 
we call a good heart—a compassionate and willing heart— 
has been pronounced by him to be the key to heaven. But 
this idea would be incompatible with the whole of his teach- 
ing, as well as with the words of his apostles, To understand 
the real force of the final sentence, we must penetrate more 
deeply into the declarations which issue from hismouth. In 
the parables which we have just cited, the question under 
consideration is that of the relation of believers to Jesus, of 
the reality of intimate communion with him personally, of 
fidelity in work for his kingdom. The more general and 
definite sentence pronounced in this passage bears equally on 
the relation with him. Every man was brought face to face 
with Christ by the preaching of the gospel. Each soul could 
take inwardly a position towards him. But by what visible 
sign can this internal act be proved? That is what the Lord 
makes known at this moment. 

Every true Christian carries about him more or less dis- 
tinctly a ray of holiness, of charity, and of the life of his 
heavenly head. Consequently, the position that men take 
towards Christ is revealed by that which they take towards 
his members, the believers. “He that receiveth you receiveth 
me,” Jesus has said several times,—the result of which is 
that to reject the servant is to reject the Master. This is the 
reason why Jesus said to Paul on the road to Damascus: 
“Why persecutest thou me?” The Lord Jesus being here 
no longer, the proof of the manner in which we should act 
towards him if he were on the earth is shown by the manner 
in which we act towards those who belong to him, and who 
show forth his life here below. 

Thus, it seems to me, are the words explained which Jesus 
addresses to the chosen and to the reprobates, What should 
we do if it were made known to us at this moment that the 
Lord Jesus is near by, sick in a hospital, insufficiently clothed, 
and wanting food in a cold dwelling, captive in a prison? In 
contemplating this imaginary picture, we fancy that we should 
run to him instantly. Ah, well! If this sentiment does not 
deceive us, why do we not act thus with the same sympathy, the 
same eagerness, for each one of his own who is placed in a 
like position? It is the faith working through love of which 
St. Paul declares that it only avails anything before God (Gal. 
5:6). It is on this central point that the sentence will bear. 

This method of sorting naturally applies only to those 
who have received here below the knowledge of Christ. It 
will be applied under another form to those who have not 
been in this class. 





The final lot of each one will be the effect of a moral, 
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irresistible affinity. He who shall have worked against Christ 
Will share with Sgtan the society and the pay of Satan, and 
will be forever sepiaegted from Christ, from God, and ftom 
the glorified Chargh. He who shall have worked for Christ 
With the church will share the society and joy of Christ and 
his own in cominunion with God. These are the two possible 
issries of life: the fire prepared for the Devil and his angels, 
wilh the reprobates have voltmtarily made theirs; the king- 
dom 'prepared by the Father for his children, the estate of 
things infinitely glorious, which he had in view in creating 
this visible universe,—a kingdom in which the wicked refuse 
to partake of the enjoyment with the believers sanctified by 
Christ. “O God! thy ways ate just and true.” They are 
like thyself, without end. 

Neufchdtel, Switzerland. 





THE KING ON HIS JUDGMENT THRONE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The teachings of that wonderful last day of Christ’s minis- 
try, which have occupied so many of our lessons, are closed 
with this tremendous picture of universal judgment. It is 
one to be gazed upon with silent awe, rather than to be com- 
mented on. There is fear lest, in occupying the mind in the 
study of the details, and trying to pierce the mystery it partly 
unfolds, we should forget our own individual share in it. 
Better to burn in on our hearts the thought, “I shall be 
there,” than to lose the solemn impression in efforts to unravel 
the difficulties of the passage. Difficulties there are, as is to 
be expected in even Christ’s revelation of so unparalleled a 
scene. Many questions are raised by it which will never be 
solved till we stand there. Who can tell how much of the 
parabolic element enters into the description? We, at all 
events, do not venture to say of one part, “this is merely 
drapery, the sensuous representation of spiritual reality,” and 
of another, “that is essential truth.” The curtain is the pic- 
ture, and before we can separate the elements of it in that 
fashion, we must have lived through it. Let us try to grasp 
the main lesson’, and not lose the spirit in studying the letter. 

1. The first broad teaching is that Christ is the judge of 
all the earth. Sitting there, a wearied man on the mount of 
Olives, with the valley of Jehoshaphat at his fect, which the 
Jew regarded as the scene of the final judgment, Jesus 
declared himself to be the judge of the world, in language so 
tnlimited in its claims that the speaker must be either a mad- 
man ora god. Calvary was less than three days off, when he 
spoke thus! The contrast between the vision of the future 
and the reality of the present is overwhelming. The Son of 
man has come in weakness and shame; he will come in his 
glory, that flashing light of the self-revealing God, of which 
the symbol was the “glory” which shone between the cheru- 
bim, and which Jesus Christ here asserts to belong to him as 
“his glory.” Then, heaven will be emptied of its angels, who 
shall gather round the enthroned Judge as his handful of sorrow- 
ing followers were clustered round him as he spoke, or as the 
peasants had surrounded the meek state of his entry yesterday. 
Then, he shall take the place of judge, and “sit,” in token of 
repose, supremacy, and judgment, “on the throne of his glory,” 
as he now sat on the rocks of Olivet. Then, mankind shall be 
massed at his feet, and his glance shall part the infinite mul- 
titudes, and discern the character of each item in the crowd 
as easily and swiftly as the shepherd’s eye picks out the black 
goats from among the whitesheep. Observe the difference in 
the representation from those in the previous parables. There, 
the parting of kinds was either self-acting, as in the case of 
the foolish maidens; or men gave account of themselves, as in 
the case of the servants with the talents. Here, the separa- 
tion is the work of the judge, and is completed before a word 
is spoken. All these representations must be included in the 
complete truth as to the final judgment. It is the effect of 
men’s actions; it is the result of their compelled disclosing of 
the deepest motives of their lives; it is the act of the perfect 
discernment of the judge. Their deeds will judge them; 
they will judge themselves; Christ will judge. Singularly 
enough, every possible interpretation of the extent of the 
expression “all nations” has found advocates. It has been 
taken in its widest and plainest meaning, as equivalent to the 
whole race; it has been confined to mankind exclusive of 
Christians, and it has been confined to Christians exclusive of 
heathens. There are difficulties in all these explanations, 
but probably the least are found in the first. It is most natu- 
ral to suppose that “all nations” means all nations, unless 
that meaning be impossible. The absence of the limitation 
to the “kingdom of heaven,” which distinguishes this section 
from the preceding ones having reference to judgment, and 
the position of the present section as the solemn close of 
Christ’s teachings, which would naturally widen out into the 
declaration of the universal judgment, which forms the only 
appropriate climax and end to the foregoing teachings, seem 
to point to the widest meaning of the phrase. His office of 
universal judge is unmistakably taught throughout the New 
Testament, and it seems in the highest degree unnatural to 
suppose that he did not speak of it in these final words 
of prophetic warning. We may therefore with some confi- 
dence see in the magnificent and awful picture here drawn 
the vision of universal judgment. Parabolic elements there 





no doubt are in the picture; but we have ho governing revela. 
tion, free from these, by which we can check them, and be 
sare of how much is form and how much substance. This is 
clear, that “we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ;” and this is clear, that Jesus Christ put forth, when 
at the very lowest point of his earthly humiliation, these tre- 
méndous claims, and asserted his authority as judge over every 
soul of man. We are apt to lose outselves in the crowd. Let 
us patise and think that “all” includes “me.” : 

2. Note the principles of Christ’s universal judgment. It 
is important to remember that this section closes a series of 
descriptions of the judgment, and must not be taken as if, 
when isolated, it set forth all the trath. It is often harped 
tpon by persons who are unfriendly to evangelical teaching, 
as if it were Christ’s only word about judgment, and inter- 
preted as if it meant that, no matter what else a man was, if 
only he is charitable and benevolent, he will find mercy. But 
this is to forget all the rest of our Lord’s teaching in the con- 
text, and to fly in the face of the whole tenor of New Testa- 
ment doctrine. We have here to do with the principles of 
judgment which apply equally to those who have, and to those 
who have not, heard the gospel. The subjects of the kingdom 
have the principles more immediately applicable to them, in 
the previous parables, and here they are reminded that there is 
a standard of judgment absolutely universal. All mén, whether 
Christians or not, are judged by “the things done in his body, 
whether it be good or bad.” So Christ teaches in his closing 
words of the Sermon on the Mount, and in many another place. 
“ Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire’? The productive source of good works is 
not in question here; stress is laid on the fruits, rather than 
on the root. The gospel is as imperative in its requirements 
of righteousness as the. Jaw, and its conception of the right- 
eoustiess which it requires is fat deeper and wider. Thesub- 
jects of the kingdom ever need to be reminded of the solemn 
truth that they have not only, like the wise maidens, to have 
their lights burning and their oil vessels filled, nor only, like 
the wise servants, to be using the gifts of the kingdom for 
their lord, but, as members of the great family of man, have 
to cultivate the common moralities which all men, heathen 
and Christian, recognize as binding on all, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. The special form of righteousness 
which is selected as the test ischarity. Obviously it is chosen 
as representative of all the virtues of the second table of the 
law. Taken in its bare literality, this would mean that men’s 
relations to God had no effect in the judgment, and that no 
other virtues but this of charity came into the account. Such 
a conclusion is so plainly repugnant to all Christ’s teaching 
that we must suppose that love te one’s neighbor is here sin- 
gled out, just as it is in his summary of “the law and the 
prophets” as the crown and flower of all relative duties, and 
as, in a very real sense, being “the fulfilling of thelaw.” The 
omission of any reference to the love of God sufficiently shows 
that the view here is rigidly limited to acts, and that all the 
grounds of judgment are not meant to be set forth. 

But the benevolence here spoken of is not the mere natural 
sentiment, which often exists in great energy in men whose 
moral nature is, in other respects, so utterly un-Christlike 
that their entrance into the kingdom prepared for the right- 
eous is inconceivable. Many a man has a hundred vices and 
yet asoft heart. It is very much a matter of temperament. 
Does Christ so contradict all the rest of his teaching as to say 
that such a man is of “the sheep,” and “blessed of the 
Father”? Surely not. Is every piece of kindliness to the 
distressed, from whatever motive, and by whatsoever kind of 
person done, regarded by him as done to himself? To say 
so, would be to confound moral distinctions, and to dissolve 
all righteousness into a sentimental syrup. The deeds which 
he regards as done to himself, are done to his “brethren.” 
That expression carries us into the region of motive, and runs 
parallel with his other words about receiving a prophet, and 
giving a cup of cold water to one of these little ones, because 
they are his. Seeing that all nations are at the bar, the 
expression “My brethren” cannot be confined to the disciples, 
for many of those who are being judged have never come in 
contact with Christians, nor can it be reasonably supposed to 
include all men, for, however true it is that Christ is every 
man’s brother, the recognition of kindred here must surely be 
confined to those at the right hand. Whatever be included 
under the “ righteous,” that is included under the “brethren.” 
We seem, then, led to recognize a reference to the motive of 
the beneficence, in the expression, and to be brought to the 
conclusion that what the Judge accepts as done to himself is 
such kindly help and sympathy as is extended to these his 
kindred, with some recognition of their character, and desire 
after it. To “receive a prophet” implies that there is some 
spiritual affinity with him in the receiver. To give help to 
his brethren, because they are so, implies some affinity with 
him or feeling after likeness to him and them. Now, if we 
hold fast by the universality of the judgment here depicted, 
we shall see that this recognition must necessarily have dif- 
ferent degrees in those who have heard of Christ and in those 
who have not. In the former, it will be equivalent to that 
faith which is the root of all goodness, and grasps the Christ 
revealed in the gospel. In the latter, it can be no more than 
a feeling after Him who is the light that lighteneth every 











man that cometh into the World. Surely there are souls ainid 
the darkriess of heathenism yearning toward the light, like 
plants grown in the dark. By ways of his own, Christ can 
reach such hearts, as the river of the water of life may perco. 
late through underground channels to matty a tree which 
grows far from its banks. 

3. Note the surprises of the judgment. The astonishmeiit 
of the righteous is not modesty disclaiming praise, but real 
wonder at the undteamied-of significance of their deeds. In 
the parable of the talents, the servatits unveiled their inmost 
hearts, and accurately described their lives. Here, the other 
side of the truth is brought into prominence, that, at that 
day, we shall be surprised when we hear from his lips what 
we have really done. True, the Christian beneficence has 
consciously for its motive the pleasing of Christ; but still he who 
most earnestly strove, while here, to do all as unto Jesus, will 
be full of thankful wonder at the grace which accepts his 
poor service, and will learn, with fresh marveling, how closely 
he associates himself with his humblest servant. There is an 
element of mystery hidden from ourselves in all our deeds, 
Our love to Christ’s followers never goes out so plainly to him 
that, while here, we can venture to be sure that he takes it as 
done for him. We cannot here follow the flight of the arrow, 
nor know what meaning he will attach to, or what large issues 
he will evolve from, out poor doings. So heaven will be full 
of blessed surprises, as we reap the fruit growing “in power” 
of what we sowed “in weakness,” and as doleful will be the 
astonishment which will seize those who see, for the first time, 
in the lurid light of that day, the true character of their lives, 
as one long neglect of plain duties, which was all a defraud- 
ing the Saviour of his due. Mere doing nothing is enough 
to condemn, and its victims will be shudderingly amazed at 
the fatal wound it has inflicted on them. 

4. The irrevocableness of the judgment. That is an awful 
contrast between the “Come, ye blessed,” and “ Depart, ye 
cursed.” That is a more awful parallel between “eternal 
punishment” and “eternal life.” It is futile to attempt to 
alleviate the awfulness by emptying the word “eternal” of ref- 
erence to duration. It no doubt connotes quality, but its 
first meaning is everduring. There is nothing here to sug- 
gest that the one condition is more terminable than the other. 
Rather, the emphatic repetition of the word brings the un- 
ending continuance of each into prominence, as the point in 
which these two states, so wofully unlike, are the same, In 
whatever other passages the doctrine of universal restoration 
may seem to find a foothold, there is not an inch of standing- 
room for it here. Reverently accepting Christ’s words as 
those of perfect and infallible love, the present writer feels so 
strongly the difficulty of bringing all the New Testament 
declarations on this dread question into a harmonious whole, 
that he abjures for himself dogmatic certainty, and dreads 
lest, in the eagerness of discussing the duration (which will 
never be beyond the reach of discussion), the solemn reality 
of the fact of future-retribution should be dimmed, and men 
should argue about “the terror of the Lord” till they cease 
to feel it. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
THE JUDGMENT OF ALL. 


The future judgment of our present livesis a matter of pure 
revelation. The mode of conducting it, its basis of determi- 
nation and final sentence, are to be read, studied, and: under- 
stood as far as possible, and unquestioningly accepted. There 
is no appeal. It is itself the Supreme Court. Its adjudica- 
tion is final and eternal. We can think of variations of its 
modes, basis of award, and limits of sentence, but we are not 
the revelators or final judgesupreme. We neither made, run, 
nor closed up, the affairs of the universe. 

We accept these points: 

1. This dies ire is the most astoundingly glorious pageant 
of the universe. The Son comes in his glory, all the angels 
with him, and he sits on the throne of his glory. All nations 
are gathered before him. The mysteries of the ages are to be 
unfolded, the administration of the world is to be vindicated. 

2. All early peoples have been reserved in some inter- 
mediate state for this final review and award. A thousand 
questions arise; we ask none, but attend to what is revealed 
by the infinite Revelator. 

8. There is a division according tocharacter,—sheep, goats. 
Have men accepted the Lamb of God, and become like him, 
or not? 

4. There are, besides, awards according to deeds done. 
Heaven’s general ticket of admission is signed in the blood 
of the Lamb. The reserved seat, the mansion prepared, is 
according to the deeds done in the body. 

5. The righteous look not back on their deeds, remember 
them not. They look only to mercy and grace that saved. 

6. The deeds noticed are like those done by Christ, when 
going about doing good,—a personal emanation, Not to do 
them is condemnation. 

7. Christ counts the sufferings, shames, honors, and favors 
of his lowliest ones as his own. There is an inseparable 
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connection between love to Christ dnd love to his brethren. 
He still goes about disguised and incarnated in the lowly 
and poor. 

8. The personal existence of the Devil and his angels, and 
the place of their abode, the state prison of the universe, are 
announced. They that have done the Devil’s work, go to 
his place. 

9. There is here no possible chance of discussing a differ- 
ence of continuance of the state of the blessed and the lost. 
This is not the only scriptural allusion to these features of the 
judgment, They are asserted, illustrated, and confirmed 
elsewhere. ; é 

10. The kingdom painstakingly prepared during all the 
time since the foutidation of the world, must be infinitely 
more glorious than a world spoken into being at once. This 
long time affords opportunities still to adapt it to any greater 
glory deserved by our increased diligence to-day and to-morrow. 

Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The Son of man shall come in his glory (v. 1). Jesus came 
to earth first in his humiliation. He was a poor boy. He 
was a homeless man. He was despised and rejected of the 
world. He died a felon’s death. Jesus gave glimpses of his 
glory, to a few favored disciples, while still in the flesh. »His 
present exaltation is recognized by those whotrusthim. But 
he is not yet glorified in the sight of all the world. This 
shall not always be the case. “The Son of man shall come 
in his glory.” The holy angels shall be withhim. He shall 
sit on the throne of his glory. Every eye shall see him. 
None will question his power then. Yet Jesus will have no 
new glory at that time; only the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. Jesus is the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and forever. Do you recognize his glory 
now? Are you looking longingly for his coming to make it 
manifest before the world? If so, he knows the fact, and he 
will approve you as his own at his appearing. You must 
recognize his glory at one time or another. It will make 
little difference to him, but all difference to you, whether you 
recognize it now, or when no alternative is left to you. 

Before him shall be gathered all the nations (v. 82). There is 
a great difference between coming to Jesus and coming before 
Jesus, Any one can come to Jesus, or stay away, as he 
pleases. Every one will have to come before Jesus, whether 
he wants to or not. Jesus invites all to come to him that he 
may save them, that he may comfort them, that he may 
give them peace. Jesus will summon all to come before him, 
that they may be judged according to their deeds done in 
the body. If one has come to Jesus on his own choice, he 
will welcome the call to come before Jesus at the choice of 
Jesus. But if one has refused to come to Jesus when 
he might, it will be a terrible thing for him to be sunt 
moned before Jesus when he would fain stay away. But 
welcome or terrible as that summons may be, it will come 
to every nation and to every soul; and it will be responded 
to by all. 

' Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world (v. 84). It takes a long time to make ready a good 
home. The homes we have here on earth were not prepared 
for us as they are, without patient and prolonged labor by 
somebody. It may be that we began with nothing, and toiled 
for years to get a home for ourselves and our loved ones. It 
may be that others toiled for us, and that we have entered 
into their labors. But in one light or another, that which we 
enjoy in our present possessions represents no little toil and 
endurance on the part of those who were making it ready for 
our possession and enjoyment. How much was done and 
how much was sacrificed on the part of Puritan and Cavalier 
and Huguenot and Jesuit, in the long-gone years, to make 
ready our present national inheritance! We ought not to forget 
the labors of those who were before us, as we recognize our 
privileges and possibilities as American citizens. But how 
little is all that was ever done for the preparation of an 
earthly home, in comparison with what has been done to 
make ready for us our heavenly inheritance in Christ! The 
whole Bible is the story of God’s preparation of a home for 
you and for me. It is to that home that Jesus will welcome 
you and me if we are his faithful disciples until we are sum- 
moned before him. 

Twas an hungred, and ye gave me meat (v. 35). One of the 
greatest delights of friendship is to feel that we have been of 
service to our friend in an emergency. It would be a source 
of gratitude and pride if we could know that we had materially 
aided one to whom all the nation gave deference and praise. 
To have received the thanks of Congress for a service to one’s 
country is an honor, not only to the recipient, but to his 
descendants. Many anoble family in the old-world kingdoms 
points to its emblazoned shield with its evidence of recognized 
service to royalty as the basis of the family name and renown. 
But what is all this to the thought of being called out before 
the assembled universe, and publicly thanked by the King of 
kings and Lord of lords for a service rendered to himself in 
his time of need? How the possibility of such infinite honor 
and such infinite delight thrills the soul with ecstasy! What 
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would a lifetime of toil or sacrifice be, in comparison with 
this reward ? 

Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? (v. 87.) 
The surprise of those who are not only welcomed but thanked 
by our Lord, in the judgment, will be hardly less than their 
delight. Every follower of Jesus could say to his Saviour: 
“TI was an hungred, and you gave me meat.” Those of 
feeblest faith could come into the Saviour’s presence to 
express gratitude for all that he had done for them. But to 
hear that Jestis was grateful to them for their service to him 
—Wwhat could cause them greater wonder? They had wanted 
to do something for him. Love always longs to show itself 
in service, The heart aches to expend itself for its dear ones. 
But how often a loving one feels that his best efforts at ser- 
vice have been a pitiful failure. When, when, when did I 
ever do anything that was worthy of my best friend’s grati- 
tude? This feeling burdens many a living disciple’s heart 
to-day concerning Him who is more than all the world to 
them. And when they ate told by him that he is grateful 
for their long-ago service, their astonished cry will be: “ Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungted, and fed thee?” But their 
surprise will not change the eternal record. 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me (v. 40). It is not that feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, and visiting the sick and 
imprisoned, in this world, are to be rewarded with eternal 
life; but it is that showing love to Christ’s brethren for 
Christ’s sake will be recognized as the proof of loving devoted- 
ness to himself. True patriotism would show itself in a 
foreign land by our readiness to minister there to any fellow- 
countryman of ours in his need. True loyalty would find 
expression in our willing service to the humblest representa- 
tive of the government in his representative sphere. True 
friendship would prompt sacrifices for our friend’s loved ones 
as well as for our friend. True discipleship would make us 
ready to do our utmost for all who are our brethren in Christ. 
It is not humanity, but Christianity, which Christ counts the 
test of devotedness to him. It is not the mere building of 
hospitals or soup-houses, or the visiting of prisons, that proves 
love for Jesus; it is rather the turning to the humblest and 
most unpopular bearers of the Christian name to do for them 
because of him whose name is upon them. We may have to 
yield the reputation of a share in world-approved charities 
to do the work which Christ will approve as done for himself. 
But whatever we attempt for him will be recognized, and 
never forgotten. 

Depart from me, ye ewrsed. . . . Inasmuch as ye did it not 
(vs. 41-45). It is for what they did not do of good, rather 
than for what they did do of evil, that the condemned are 
sent away at the final judgment, And what sin can begreater 
than the sin of not doing at the call of duty? Suppose you 
did not show love to your mother, or to your wife; suppose 
you did not provide food and clothing for your children ; sup- 
pose you saw a house on fire at night, and did not sound the 
alarm ; suppose you saw a man struggling in the water, and 
refused to throw him a rope or reach out a hand to his aid, 
when you might have rescued him ;—could you call yourself 
guiltless because you had committed no overt act of crime? 
Suppose, again, that you know a worthy cause of charity, and 
withhold more than is meet out of the money entrusted to you 
of the Lord ; suppose that you know a soul which needs your 
warning or your counsel, and you fail to speak it ; suppose that 
you know a proffered Saviour and refuse to trust to him for 
salvation ;—can you say that nosentence of condemnation can 
fairly come upon you? It is a terrible responsibility this, of 
not doing our utmost for Christ's sake; of risking thus the 
fearful sentence at the judgment—“ Depart from me, ye 
cursed... Inasmuch as ye did it not /” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“God is love.” This is true. 
fire.’ This also istrue. “ Jesus is the Saviour of the world.” 
This is true. “ Jesus is the Judge of the world.” This also 
is true. The teacher who would be true to his Master must 
teach all that his Master declares, whether he will or not. 
We have no right to pick and choose among the sayings of 
our blessed Lord, and yet call him our “ Lord.” The lesson 
to-day presents the sterner phases of divine truth, and with 
fidelity to our classes it behooves us to teach that which our 
Master taught. In this picture of the judgment the first 
thing to be noticed is the fact that it is Jesus who speaks. 
We have here to deal neither with prophet nor apostle, but 
with the Lord himself. In his picture of the judgment there 
are several things that are of the utmost importance. Let us 
call the attention of the class to them in their order. 

1. Jesus himself is to be the judge. “Then shall he sit 
We £0 constantly study about 
him as Saviour, that we are perhaps too apt to think of him 
only in this aspect. So many of our lessons deal with him 
in his humiliation, that we forget his power, and the majesty 
in which he is one day to appear. The gentler sides of his 
character have almost swallowed up the sterner sides, which 
are as true as the milder. In fact, the age has nearly forgot- 
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ten that he ever spoke of himsélf in any other way than as 
the meek and lowly. It is well, then, to emphasize the 
stronger side which our lesson sets forth. There aré not 
wanting passages elsewhere in the Word to substantiate that 
of our lesson. “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled'but a little.” “Oh!” 
says some one, “ that is from the Old Testament.” Well, take 
this from the New: They shall say “to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us... from the wrath of the Lamb: 
for the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand?” That will be an awful day when the Saviour himself 
shall turn against those whom he came to save; for then he will 
not only be the Judge, but he will be the witness as well. If 
now he pleads with the sinner, then he will witness against 
him. If now he offers pardon, then he will refuse to forgive. 
Not always will the Son of God stand as a suppliant at the 
door of the sinner’s heart, It is not fitting that he should 
forever stand without and knock: The day of grace has an 
end, and then the Saviour will mount the throne of the Judge. 
Impress this solemnly on the scholars, that now Jesus is ready 
to be their Saviour, but the day is coming when he shall be 
their Judge as well. 

2. We shall all be present at the judgment. “ All nations” 
will be gathered at that august tribunal. Those of the past, 
those of the present, and those of the future,—all will be 
there. You and I will be there. Men may escape from an 
earthly judge, but none will escape from the Judge at that 
day. Men may hide things from the gaze of an earthly judge, 
but none can hide aught from the eyes of Him with whom 
we then shall have todo. No word, no thought, no deed, no 
desire or motive, can be hidden from him. If we have not 
been pardoned, he will then set dur iniquities before him,— 
our secret sins in the light of his countenance. If I were 
going to be arraigned before an earthly judge, would I not 
try to be prepared to escape from his condemnation? Would 
I not do all in my power so to plead my cause that he would 
not condemn me? Why, then, should I not take the same 
precautions when I know that I am certainly to be brought 
before this greatest of all judges? Yet, in the face of all this, 
there are many who put off making any preparation until it 
is too late; and there are others who deny that there is going 
to be any such judgment at all as the Master sets forth. 

8. This judgment will be final, Just as the life everlasting 
of the righteous is really unending, so the eternal punishment 
of the wicked is really unending. The same word is used in 
the Greek, to express the duration of both. No one doubts 
that the word aionios, in the case of those on the right 
hand of the Master means what it appears to mean. Why 
then should they doubt that it means what it appears to mean 
in the other case? Of one thing we may be sure, and that is 
that the gentle Saviour would not draw a harsher picture of 
the woes of the impenitent, than the truth warranted. This 
was not his way. And if he said “everlasting punishment,” 
who are we that we should say, “ It is not everlasting ” ? 

4. It will be too late then to plead for mercy. This the 
parable most distinctly teaches. That some will plead, there 
is no doubt. But their plea will not be heeded. It will be 
the case of the five foolish virgins over again. It will be a 
repetition of the story of the man who, having built his house 
upon the sand, finds out his mistake too late. God taught this 
lesson as long ago as in the days of Noah and the times of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the Saviour is here only reiterating 
an oft-told warning. Alas that the evil one should so bewitch 
men, to this day, that they cry, “ Peace! peace! when there is 
no peace” | 

May I say a word to the teacher, just here? All our teach- 
ing, if it has had any point above mere moral exhortation, 
has tended to the one point of the salvation of our scholars. 
We want to be able to present them faultless before our Mas- 
ter at his appearing and kingdom. Be it ours, then, to 
declare to them the whole counsel of God, and not in any way 
to hold that we know better than the Master, so that we set 
aside some of his distinct teaching. It were better for us to 
have a millstone tied around us, and to be drowned in the sea, 
than to withhold the truth, and so lead one of our scholars to 
go to the judgment seat of Christ unprepared. So, in his 
name, and with much prayer for his guidance, let us teach 
this lesson, and warn our scholars faithfully of the wrath 
to come. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


“But ”—says our Lord,—the first word in our lesson (see 
Rev. Ver.), and so carries us back to start again from Matthew 
24:31. With this one disjunctive word he throws into a 
single parenthesis the exhortation to look for his return with 
the glad desire with which we look for the advent of summer, 
and with the fearless faith of Noah awaiting the deluge; the 
warning, to watch ; and the three parables emphasizing it; 
and returns again to the direct answering of the disciples’ two 
inquiries, “ When shall these things be?” and “ What shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” 
This same “bot” is used in the same initial and effective way 
in Matthew 24 : 29, Revised Version, where it accentuates 
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the separation between our Lord’s replies to these two dis- 
tinct and, by him, differentiated questions. 

Thus we come to this present lesson—the closing lesson of 
the discourse—with two others already learned: 1. That we 
are not to think the Lord at hand because of great local con- 
vulsions either in the natural world (“famines and earth- 
quakes in divers places”) or in the world of human affairs. 
9. a comes, the whole world will be involved at once. 
2. Thé supreme necessity is not to know his coming’s signs 
or its date; but to be ever ready, in conduct and character, 
for the great and welcome day. It is only while we remem- 
ber these two foreground lessons, that we can grasp the best 
value of this closing revelation of last things. 

Here at last Jesus tells us that his kingdom shall at length 
one day be gloriously, and thenceforth forever, visible and 
tangible. We shall see him surrounded by angels. We shall 
be his royal brethren. We shall inherit a condition as far 
beyond what we can buy asa king’s crown is beyond purchase 
or hire,—a condition of which all the earth’s and the world’s 
history since its foundation is but the preparation, “ prepared 

. . from the foundation of the world.” But this shall be our 
joyful lot only if we are accepted in the judgment; and we 
are to be judged, alas! by our conduct. 

Is itso? Only the lightest and most inattentive reading 
could answer yes. We shall be judged by our characters, 
and our characters shall be judged by certain simple yet pro- 
found symptoms in our conduct. Our conduct will not be 
taken into account except as the test of character; and for 
this not the greatest, nor even the great, deeds, nor the num- 
ber of them, nor yet the consciousness or unconsciousness of 
their values, are the true, positive, and final tests; but the 
smallest, least self-conscious acts,—these are the sovereign tests. 

Not by the deeds of the law shall we stand at last; by them 
shall no flesh be justified; nor by the breaking of the law 
shall we fall; for God will have mercy, and not sacrifice ; 
but by conduct beyond the range of law on the one side, and 
the reach of selfish motives on the other. Not one of the 
deeds recounted here by Christ is touched by the letter of 
the law. 

Again, not our conduct toward the person of Christ, but 
what our conduct would be toward Christ if he were the 
poorest, humblest, least of all God’s human creatures, shall 
decide our fate. How sane, how rational, is our blessed 
Lord’s philosophy! To do these merciful things unto one of 
God’s least ones is better proof of the right principle within 
us than if we did them unto the known Christ. We prove 
ourselves'at least desirous of meeting all moral demands when 
we meet the farthest and least compulsory. 

Our conduct toward our lowliest fellow-beings is as if it 
were to Christ for two reasons: First, because his love counts 
his loved ones as himself; and, second, because to be truly 
merciful or unmerciful is the same goodness or sin, no matter 
upon whom it falls. What we are within, not whom we help 
or harm without, is the supreme consideration. 

What of these words “inasmuch” and “one of the least” ? 
Do they mean that to have been merciful or unmerciful to 
just one of God’s little ones is decisive? Surely not. They 
mean that every time and in g0 far as we have been merciful 
or unmerciful to any of these least ones, we have been the 
one or the other to the King of all. Do our small, uncounted 
daily deeds of love and kindness barely outnumber omissions 
of them? Then, for all our great works, sentiments, emo- 
tions, prefessions, oblations, and resolutions, our souls are in 
mortal peril. 

If the inheritance of joy is ours, we shall have it eternally. 
If punishment is our portion, how long will it last? It seems 
to me an awful sin for’an unrepentant soul to ask such a 
question of God or any of God’s messengers of mercy. If 
final punishment were to be less than eternal, I should not 
expect to find that fact revealed in God’s message to sinners; 
in the very nature of good government, it is knowledge to 
which the rebel has no right, and of which the penitent has 
no need, 

But I have no more esteem for the piety that hopes final 
punishment will be eternal, than for the careless impenitence 
that hopes it will not be; and I have but little more for the 
zeal that insists upon the literal interpretation, not for pure 
truth’s sake, but for fear we cannot sufficiently alarm the 
impenitent without it. The same zeal once insisted on lit- 
eral fire. 

We can leave this question to the learned. We might set- 
tle it, and yet be lost; we can leave it unsettled, and yet be 
saved, The vitally essential part of Christ’s truths is never 
hidden under the lock and key of learned investigation. To 
one who clings to a figurative interpretation, I would say 
that, even so, Jesus, whose choice of figures was always so 
wonderfully fit, chose, here, the word “eternal,”—“ eternal 
fire.” So, then, it must mean, at least, a period of awful suf- 
fering, so vast that the fittest word for it in human speech is 
“eternal.” And must it not mean also that it will, and must, 
outlast the sinner’s impenitence, if it has to stretch out into 
eternity to do it? How long it will take one to yield a true 
repentance under penal suffering, if he may yield it at all, 
God only knows; but the only word the merciful Jesus has 
giyen us means eternal. Who is so mad that he will wait till 
death to find out whether Christ means what he says, or only 





something practically equivalent to it? “O fools and slow of 
heart!” “Now is the accepted time.” 
Northampton, Mass. | 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


in Jesus’ last talk upon the mount of Olives, what did he 
mean when he said, “ Be ye also ready”? What did he say 
of the coming of the Son of man? In the story of the Ten 
Virgins, how many went in with the bridegroom to the mar 
riage? Where were the foolish ones? What story did Jesus 
tell, to teach how to serve faithfully? To whom is promised 
a crown of life? Jesus had this talk with four of his disci- 
ples, the “two pair of brothers” who seemed nearer to him 
than the rest of the twelve. 


‘What were the four disciples’ names? 
Peter and Andrew, John and James; 
Two pair of brothers who fished by the sea, 
When Jesus said to them, ‘Come, follow me.’” 


They had followed him for about three years; and now, in 
three days, he was to suffer as he had told them,—be killed 
and buried, rise again, and go back to his Father in heaven. 
He had told them before that he would some time come again. 
What had he said of the day and hour? 

The Judge.—The Son of man, the beloved Sen whom God 
gave to die for the world he loved, is to be the judge. Do 
you know what is done to a man who has been arrested for 
stealing, or for any other crime? When the day comes to try 
the prisoner, he is brought into the court-room and tried, to 
see if he really did what is charged against him. Then, if 
he is proved guilty, the judge gives the sentence,—tells what 
his punishment shall be. Jesus knew that, on the third day 
after that talk, he was to stand a prisoner before Pilate the 
judge; but he talked to the disciples of the time when he 
will be the judge of all the world. 

In his Glory.—Did Jesus come to Bethlehem in glory and 
splendor? Was there any grandeur about the home at Naza- 
reth? When he comes to earth again, it will be in glory, 
with all the holy angels with him. Where did he once 
appear in light when heaven came to earth for a little while? 
He will come again “in the glory of his Father,” in all that 
is grand and glorious in heaven; he will sit upon a great 
white throne, and judge the earth, 

Ali Nations before Him.—Not only those who are alive 
when he comes, but likewise the dead, all who have ever 
lived, shall be gathered before him. Do you think one 
little child will be lost or forgotten in all that crowd? 
No, not one; for “every eye shall see him, and they also 
which pierced him.” Those who drove the nails and wreathed 
the thorns, those who cried “Crucify him!” when they see 
him as their judge, will they be afraid? Have any who are 
living to-day pierced the Saviour’s heart? How? Jesus 
made it very plain; for he said all nations would be spread 
out before him, like a great flock of sheep and goats before 
the shepherd. 

Divided.—The great flock will be divided, parted into two 
companies. In Palestine there were often both sheep and goats 
feeding together in the fields; but when the time came for 
the flocks to be called to their folds for the night, the shep- 
herd made them all pass before him, and with his long crook 
he touched each one. The sheep he motioned to go on his 
right hand, and each one went to the right; the goats he 
motioned to the left, and they all went on his left-hand side. 
So, Jesus said, the King will divide all that great company, 
some on his right hand, some on his left. 

Come, ye Blessed.—That is what he will say to those on his 
right hand. Those who on earth answered his call, “Come 
unto me,” will hear him say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father.” 
What is the promise to those who are “ faithful unto death” 
To wear a crown means to be a king; for Jesus will say, “In- 
herit [receive] the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” God’s love prepared (planned) the 
kingdom long ago, made it ready and glorious for all who have 
loved Jesus asa Saviour. He will tell why they are blessed, 
and will remind them of what they did in his name while on 
the earth. Read verses 35 and 36. Do yousupposea person 
who has iried to be kind could remember every time he ever 
gave help to the poor? But Jesus remembers, He says the 
righteous ones will ask, “ Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, 

.. or thirsty, ... sick, or in prison, and came unto thee?” 

Inasmuch.—Never forget that word and what it means as Jesus 
used it. Jesus said, “The King shall answer, ... Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me.” Can you understand such love? The 
least, the lowest, the poorest of those in hunger, rags, sickness, 
Jesus the King calls brethren. And if you pity and help 
such as these, Jesus will one day say, “Ye did it unto me.” 
Even the giving of a cup of cold water in his name, he says, 
shall be rewarded. Jesus, whose life was all compassion, will 
never forget one act of love, one word or act of pity, given in 
his name to one of his poor or needy ones. 

Depart from Me.—To those on his left hand, he will say 
these dreadful words. Those who are called “ blessed” are to 
dwell with God forever: what are they to inherit? Who 








prepared the kingdom for them? Those who must depart 
are called “cursed,” for they will receive from their Judge 
and King the dreadful sentence, “ Depart.” They must dwell 
forever in the place prepared for Satan and his evil angels, 
What was to be done to the man who would not wear the 
wedding garment? Could the five foolish virgins enter in? 
Those who will not take Jesus for their king on earth, and 
accept his righteousness to make them fit for his kingdom in 
heaven, will be shut out; and they must hear the word 
“Depart.” Jesus tells the reason why: it was because they had 
not done as the righteous did for the hungry, sick, and poor. To 
them’ he will say, “ Inasmuch as ye did it not.” The golden 
text tells what shall become of each of these, the righteous 
and the wicked. Do you want Jesus tosay to you inthat day, 
“Come, ye blessed”? 

One morning a mother read these same verses and talked of 
them with her little daughter. That day a woman with a 
basket on her arm stood at the door asking for food. She had 
been there before, and, though the little girl did not know it, 
the lady had sought her out, and found her dishonest, un- 
worthy of any more help, and had ordered the servants to 
send her away if she came again. Soon after, the mother 
found her little daughter crying bitterly. Her mother asked 
what troubled her. She could hardly speak for sobbing ; and 
slowly, with tears: she said, “I am so afraid Jesus will say to 
my mamma, ‘I was at your door, and you sent me away, poor, 
ragged, and hungry !’” 

ls your heart as loving and tender us the heart of that 
Christian child? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue JupGMENT.—Connected with the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, which lies on the east of Jerusalem, there isa tradition 
which is not without interest for the present lesson. This 
valley separates the mount of Olives from the temple mount, 
and in it flows the “winter brook” Kedron. Itisa deep val- 
ley, and the slopes on either side are abrupt, those on the 
west being so steep at one point as to make it impossible for 
a person to ascend in a direct line to the city wall. From 
very early times this valley seems to have been a favorite 
place for burial, and for monuments to the dead; for of those 
still remaining we have the traditional tomb of Absalom, the 
monument of Zacharias, the tomb of Jehoshaphat, and the 
group of tombs knownas St. James’s Grotto. Thereis noclew 
to fix certainly the date of the tomb of Absalom, or the monu- 
ment of Zacharias, both, however, being of great age. It is 
supposed, from the passage in 2 Kings 23 : 6 (see “Thenius”), 
that the Jews, centuries before the time of Christ, used this 
valley as a burial-place. The eastern side of this valley, ex- 
tending nearly to the summit of the mount of Olives, is cov- 
ered with Jewish graves to the number of several thousand. 
On the west side, under the east wall of Jerusalem, there is a 
large Mohammedan cemetery. Here these two great cities of 
the dead of different and hostile races and religions, face each 
other in silence. Both Mohammedans and Jews desire to be 
buried here chiefly because of their special views respecting 
the final judgment. Jehoshaphat means “Jehovah judges,” 
and Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians alike accept the 
tradition which locates at this point in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat the scene of that gréat event (see Keil and Delitzsch on 
Joel 3:2). The valley here, at the bottom, is not very wide; 
and a part of the tradition is, that at the judgment the sides 
will recede so as to afford ample room for the great multitudes 
that must then appear before the Judge. Doubtless every 
traveler who has gone from St. Stephen’s gate south along the 
eastern wall of the Haram area, has heen shown, near the 
southeast angle, far up in the wall, the end of a column pro- 


? | jecting a short distance horizontally, and been told that it is 


Mohammed’s judgment throne. Others say that it is Christ’s 
judgment throne; details in statement respecting it, like most 
traditions, are never clear. If Christ is seated here, Moham- 
med must be seated on the mount of Olives. But from this 
column, so the tradition runs, a fine rope of wire will be 
stretched across to Olivet, and all men must pass over it. 
Angels who watch over the righteous will support them in 
this trial, and prevent them from falling, and enable them to 
pass rapidly over, while the wicked will not be able to endure 
this test, and will fall into the abyss or hell below. The Jews, 
on their part, have many traditions illustrating their desire to 
be buried in it, in view of what they believe is there to take 
place. These traditions speak of a throne, a judge, the assem- 


‘bling of all men, both the living and the dead, the final judg- 


ment, and the great separation, which facts correspond nearly 

to those that are made prominent in the lesson. So far as we 

know to the contrary, this tradition, in its original form, may 

be of Jewish origin, and older than the time of Christ. 
Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 

Duty AND VIRTUE oF BENEVOLENCE.—The Rabbis use 
the Hebrew term ‘sedaga (that is, equity, righteousness, favor) 
for “almsgiving,” and the term chesed (that is, favor, piety, 
goodness) for “ benevolence;” and they ascribe to the latter 
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a greater virtue arid merit than to the forifler, a4 it includes, 
pesides almsgiving, aléo the virtue of hospitality, sympathy 
With the suffering, kindness towards everybody, and humane 
treatitient of the living and the dead. “Benevolente is the basis 
aiid etid of the creation; it is better than an expiatory sac- 
rifle, for ‘chased I desire, and ‘Hot sacrifice’ says God (Hosea 
6:6).” This isftom Aboth of Rabbi Nathan (chap. 4), where 
we furthermore réad: “ Job under the burden of his affliction 
said to God: ‘What have I done, to deserve these visitations? 
Have I not fed thé hungry, given the thirsty to drink, and 
clothed the naked?’ ‘That isnot half of what Abraham did, 
answered God; ‘for thou waitedst until the poor came to thy 
house, asking for help, whereas Abraham went and looked for 
the poor wherever they were, brought them into his tent, 
treated them to the best dishes, and provided stations with all 
possible necessities for wanderers.’” The latter is in aecord- 
ance with a passage in Bereshith Rabba (chap. 54), where the 
® grove” which Abraham planted (Gen. 21 : 33) is explained 
to have been a “hospice.” Hospitality constituting a part of 
éhesed, the Rabbis exalt it as a great virtue. It is one of the 
praiseworthy “things of which he who practices them enjoys 
the fruits in this world, whilst the principal, remains for the 
world tocome” (Peiah,chap.1). In Berakhoth (55 a) it is stated: 
“While the temple at Jérusalém stood, thé altar made atone- 
ment fof sins, HOW, it is the table (to Which the poor stranger 
is invited) that does it.” Yose ben Yochanan of Jerusalem 
said: “ Let thy house be wide operi (fot the needy to ehter), 
and let the poor be as children of thy house” (Pirge Aboth, i. 5). 
“The world is sustained by virtue of three things,” says Shimon 
the Just (Ibid., i. 2), namely, “the Torah, divine worship, and 
the practice of chesed.” And in Shabbath (126 a) we read: , 
“R. Yocbanan said: The practice of hospitality is equal to 
regularly meeting in the house of learning; RB. Dimi said, It is 
by far more meritorious; and R. Yehuda said, Rab has declared, 
hospitality is tantamount to entettaining the Shekinzh.” 
Philadelphia. 


BY FHE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“SHEPHERD SEPARATETH THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS.” 
—Having even once witnessed such a procedure, it becomes 
impressed of the mind better thant any word-picture. When 
an Eastern shepherd has to pasture both shéep and goats 
iti the samé enclosure, he thust set aside all thoughts of 
taking things at ease. The goats, by their butting propensi- 
ties and gerieral réstlesstiess, aré apt to be extremely trouble- 
some to the more quiet sheep. Hence he has to be often 
inoving about to separate them: And this he does by striking 
the goats on their horns with his crook, and thus drives them 
off by themselves, It is very interesting as well as instructive 
to notite that, when the crook is about to descend upon the 
heads of the goats, the sheep generally seem to know that 
the scourge is intended only for their troublers; and so they 
remain undisturbed by the side of the shepherd. There is 
a proverbial saying: when a man is trying to protect his 
family from the influences of bad company, he is said to be 
“busy keeping the goats off”? With the common people of 
the Orient, Satan and his demons are likened to he-goats 
(comp. Lev. 17: 7, Rev. Ver.). 

“Sick, AND Ye VisirED Mr.”—The Jews put great stress 
on the duty of visiting the sick, as one of the acts that com- 
mand giéat merit. Maimonides holds that, in an important 
sense, this duty takés precedence of all other good works. 
The Talmud teaches that the good effects of practical syin- 
pathy. thus shown to the sick not only take away the sixtieth 
part of his suffering, but may be instrumental in delivering 
his soul from going down to Gehenna. The modern rabbi 
never tires of incilcating the observaticé of this duty on his 
faithful flock. Even the children take preat pienstire in 
Waiting on their sick neighbors. Commenting on the expres- 
sion, “Ye shall walk after the Lord your God” (Deut. 13: 4), 
an ancient teacher says: “It refers to the imitation of what 
we read of God’s dealings with men. He clothed the naked 
(Gen. 3: 21), he visited the sick (Gen. 18: 1), he comforteth 
the mourners (Gen. 24: 67; and see Isa. 66: 18), he buried 
the dead (Deut. 34: 6). So should we walk after him.” At 
no tirae does the devout Jew feel happier than when he 
has performed one or more of these four acts towards an 
orthodox brother Hebrew. 

Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the last parable of our Lord which Matthew 
records? When was it spoken? What two parables imme- 
Giately precede it in the record? Do they all refer to the 
same time and event, or to different stages of our Lord’s com- 
ing? When the age of the Gentile church closes, what period 
shall be ushered in? (Luke 21: 24; Rom. 11: 25-27.) Which 
of the three parables may refer to the close of the Gentile 
era? Which one may refer, primarily, to the consummation 
of the period of Jewish restoration? Which one may refer to 
the judgment of living nations when the end of all things 
approaches? Give Scripture authority for the judgment of 
the living (Acts 10: 42; 2 Tim. 4: 1). Who shall appear 


doctrine of Jewish restoration, what may we believe to be 
the character of that period? (Rev: 20: 1-6.) Who shall 
actothpany the Sdn of man when he Gomes to judge all 
nations? (v. 31.) What shall be the mission of these angels? 
(Matt. 13 ; 40-42.) What similitude gives to the prophecy 
constituting our lesson the aspect of a parable? (vs. 32, 33.) 
How long ago did the Father make provision for the eternal 
joy of the rightéous? (v. 34.) How is the rightéousness of 
the heirs of the kingdom made manifest? (vs. 85, 36.) From 
whence is all righteousness which man can claim obtained? 
(Phil.3:9.) Are, or are not, the righteous always conscious of 
the significance of their acts in the Lord’s sight? (vs. 37-39.) 
How can our love to Christ find expression in this present 
life? (v.40; 1 John 3:17.) How long ago did God promise 
a blessing to those who honored his people? (Gen. 12: 3.) 

How far will the righteous and the wicked be separated in 
this day of judgment? (v. 41.) When niay we expect “ever- 
lasting fire” to end? When and why did God prepare it? 
How does a negative attitude toward Christ find expression? 
(vs. 42-45.) How will men who have metely tefrained from 
opposition to Christ be affected by the sentence of the Judge? 
How does the punishient of the wicked cothpare in duration 
with the rewafd of the tighteots? 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teacher’ Questions—1. Who will give final rewatds? 2. 


are sheep and goats mentioned? 6. How are sheep and goats 
used by way of‘simile? 6. How ate they used by way of 
| metaphor? 7. What work will the angels do? 8. What 
scene is pictured in this lesson? 9. Whom does Jesus call 
“the King”? 10. What is his first word to the righteous? 
11. What preparation has God made for the good? 12. What 
six things does Jesus say that the good havedone? 13. How 
do these wotds surprise the righteous? 14. How does the 
King explain his words? 15. In what way may kind acts be 
done to Jesus? 16. Why are not other Christian duties 
named? 17. Who are fitting themselves for Jesus’ welcome? 
18. To whom, in this life, does Jesus say “come”? 19. What 
will be the first word to those on the left hand? 20. What 
things had the wicked omitted? 21. Why are sins of omis- 
sion such deadly sins? 22. How will Jesus’ words surprise the 
wicked? 23. How are Jesus’ words explained? 24. Repeat 
the last versé in the lesson. 25. Why is it life to be in 
heaven, and punishment to be sent away? 26. If Jesus is my 
friend, what will I do for him on earth? 27. If Jesus is my 
friend, what will hé do for mé in heaven? 

Superintenden’’s Questions.—1. Come, yé blessed, for I was 
an hungered— 2 I wasthitsty— 38.1 was astranger— 4. 
Naked— 65. IT wassick— 6. I wasin prison— 7. Inasmuch 
as yé have done it tinto one of the least of these my brethren— 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHO ARE CHRIST'S? 





A HUNGERED 
THIRSTY 
A STRANGER 
NAKED 
SICK 
IN PRISON 


“ INASMUCH.” 


AND 


YE? 


WAS 











THE SENTENCE. 


—_——_———. 


COME, DEPART, 
YH Yt 
BLESSED: CURSED: 

DID IT aif DID IT NOT 


UNTO ME. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Day of judgment; day of wonders.” 

‘The day approaches, O my soul.” 

“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
* Lo, he ¢omés with clouds deséénding.” 

“ And will the Judge descend ?” 

“When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What is this life given us for, and why is it so important 
to live it right? 2. What is there at the end of it for every 
one? 8, In our lesson, how is the coming of the Son of man 
described? 4. Who will be gathered before him, and what 
will take place? 5. What will it be too late for,then? 6. 
What one word gives the substance of what the King will 





in the final judgment? (Rev. 20: 12-15.) If we accept the 


say unto them on his right hand? 7. What one word the sub- 


What will be his glory? 8. Who will be before him? 4. Why 


addressing the school. 








stance of what he will say to those on the lefi? 8. What is 
involved in thié separation? (golden text.) 9. In this cor- 
ection, ean you tecall the unatiswefable question? (Matt. 
16:26.) 10. How, as we have léarned if previous lessdfis, 
can we be prepared for the coming of the Son of mat and 
the jtidgment? 


Vassar College. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


tls 


ONE WAY OF INCREASING A SCHOOL. 


Among the suggestions of method, it is worth while to 
consider how the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
East St. Louis, Illinois, almost quadrupled its member- 
ship in three months’ time,—increasing from ninety to 
830. Mr. 0, T. Kenney of St. Louis writes the account 
as follows: 

“The average attendance for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1887, was only fifty-five, the mem- 
bership having fallen off through circumstances beyond 
the conttol of the school officials, The school at one 
time was considered the largest—at least, one of the 
largest—in the Southern Illinois Conference; but, through 
the inconsidetate action of one of the members, the school 
received a severe blow, which reduced its attendance as 
stated above,—the school not averaging much above fifty- 
five for two yeats prior to January 1, 1888. The blow 
was so heavy that all the teachers, with the exception of 
one, quit the school; nor have they come back yet, 
excepting one lady. The school struggled along under 
great embarrassment and discouragement to the officers. 

“ The school within the past ten years never used the 
Bible as a book: The only portion used was that con- 
tained in the International series of lessons. This was 
caused more by the financial affairs of the church than 
anything else. However, with a view of introducing 
the Bible into the school, the officers gave a copy of the 
New Testament to every scholar at the Christmas festi- 
val in December last; and, as an inducement, a copy of 
the same book was offered to every child who should 
join the school thereafter. The result was astonishing 
beyond measure, especially as it had been frequently 
predicted that years would elapse before the school would 
regain its former prosperity. The same prediction was 
made within the last six months, only a little stronger ; 
namely, that it would never be as large as it had once 
been. The interest manifested by the offer of the New 
Testament was so great, that on February 1, five weeks 
after the book was offered, the attendance had increased 
to 214; and the school has been receiving accessions ever 
since, so that on the first day of April, 1888, the mem- 
bership, including officers, teachers, and scholars, nums 
bered 830. This number, however, does not include the 
total membership of the Bible and infant classes, as there 
are many names on the rolls of ‘these two classes which 
cannot be considered as members of the school on account 
of irregular attendance. 

“There seems to be a religious zeal manifested by the 
school in the study of the lesson; and this is particularly 
noticeable by the number of New Testaments in the 
hands of scholars, as more than one-third of them bring 
the book regularly. The reading of the lesson in concert 
is done with a vim; and when questions are asked the 
school, they are answered promptly and intelligently. 
Good conduct is observed by every one, it being but 
seldom that a scholar talks while thé superintendent is 
The school, some years ago, was 
notorious for not paying the slightest attention to the 
superintendent when he had the floor. Furthermore, 
the bell is not used in obtaining order, nor has it been 
for six months or more, so perfect is the school’s conduct. 

‘“‘ Another reason for the increased membership may be 
attributed to the occupancy of a new church, the school 
moving into iton Christmas Day. is, however, cannot 
account in full for the increase ; for up to, and including, 
the third Sunday of January, the fourth day in the build- 
ing, the attendance was less than one hundred, and it did 
not get above that number until the fourth Sunday of 
January. If the average attendance for the first three 
Sundays of the quarter had been as great as the three 
subsequent Sundays, the average attendance would have 
been more than two hundred. 

“The school is now as large as it ever was in its forty 
years’ history, and again ranks as one of the largest, if 
not the largest, Sunday-school in the Southern Illinois 
Conference, with each boy and gig] in possession of a New 
Testament as his or her own property, the gift of the 
Sunday-school. The school now has the record of hav- 
ing an average attendance, for the three months subsequent 
to Christmas, of more than three times its average attend- 
ance for the six months prior to Christmas,—a record that 
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is unusual in the history of Sunday-schools, and, perhaps, 
unparalleled. The prospects for the next three months 
are that the attendance will be much better than it was 
for the three months just closed. 

“Further, there were no unusual efforts made by the 
teachers to secure scholars; but the offer of a New Testa- 
ment spread far and wide, and was the means of increas- 
ing the school to its present size. The result of the 
experiment exceeded the expectations of the most san- 
guine. The town is scattered over a large territory, and 
some of the most regular and punctual scholars live more 
than a mile from the church. The books cost five cents 
each,” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——_— 








{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 
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THE FOUNDER OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUC- 
TION IN AMERICA.* 


A few weeks ago, in a Northern college, there was 
delivered a student oration which seemed more than 
usually interesting to the instructor in English and the 
undergraduate audience. It fell from the lips of astu- 
dent around whom the silence of deafness is steadily 
deepening ; and though the speech was but one of those 
delivered by members of the Senior Class in routine obli- 
gation, the personal element and enthusiasm were con- 
spicuous throughout. Its theme was the life-work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in America, and one of the most noted of American 
philanthropists. There is something in any biographical 
study of Gallaudet, though as unpretentious and brief as 
the one just mentioned, which is sure to enlist the best 
powers of speaker or writer, and to arouse the unflagging 
interest of hearer or reader; and so it proved in this 
instance. He who worked utterly without reference to 
self, unwittingly perpetuated his personal reputation, 
while apparently losing life and fame in toil and thought 
for others. 

The-student in question, while preparing his “ forensic 
before the college,” was not able to avail himself of the 
latest and final biography of Gallaudet, but relied upon 
the existing life by Humphrey, which has been the chief 
accessible authority for three decades. This book, how- 
ever excellent in its way, must now yield to a full and 
apparently final record, the title of which is transcribed 
in the foot-note to this review. There are some books 
toward which the duty of the critic seems to be that of 
exposition rather than criticism proper, and this is one 
ofthem. No reviewer can profess to equal the author’s 
equipment for his task. The biography is written by a 
son of Dr. Gallaudet, who has had access, of course, to 
all stores of printed matter, letters, and manuscript infor- 
mation of various sorts, and personal reminiscences, not 
available to another. It sometimes happens, however, 
that the affection of a member of a family tinges the 
biographical estimate, or is not accompanied by that 
special and broad information needed in the discussion 
of the themes involved. This possible evil, however, is 
utterly removed in the present instance; for the author, 
President E. M. Gallaudet of the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, is scarcely less known as a deaf- 
mute instructor than was his father, is entirely familiar 
with the history and literature of the reform with which 
three members of the family have been so prominently 
connected, and writes with the utmost reserve through- 
out: The volume as a whole, therefore, is heartily to be 
commended to general and educational libraries, and to 
private readers, as a personal record of high interest, and 
as a solid contribution to the history of philanthropy 
and pedagogy. 

After describing the ancestry of Dr. Gallaudet, the 
author briefly recounts the circumstances of his educa- 
tion, early religious experiences, and determination to 
enter the ministry. His younger life was affected by the 
prevalent conditions of a period of evangelical revival, 








* Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Founderof Deaf-Mute Instruc- 
tion in America. By his son, Edward Miner Gallaudet. Lebel - 
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following the years of political excitement and religious 
indifferentism. That in youth he was despondent, and 
perhaps morbidly introspective, was partly due to the 
intensity of the reviving religious convictions of the day, 
and partly to his slender health. It is significant that a 
prevalent sense of spiritual and physical weakness, accom- 
panied by agonizing self-examination, should have 
marked the early life of one who was to live so long, and 
to work so fully for the benefit of humanity. We do not 
always know, any more than did Gallaudet, the meaning 
of the discipline of life, nor the value of the thorns 
through which we struggle to the stars. Gallaudet’s 
self-sacrifice, we now see, was the manifest prelude to his 
life career; he who gave up opportunities of worldly 
advancement for his ministerial profession, and, having 
entered it, refused prominent pulpits for which he thought 
himself unfitted, was unconsciously preparing for the 
task with which his name was ultimately to be associated. 
The familiar story of his interest in the education of 
little Alice Cogswell, the deaf-and-dumb child of his 
Hartford neighbor, is pleasantly retold. His instruction 
of the child, undertaken so unselfishly, grew into the 
Hartford school for deaf-mute children; and the circum- 
stances attending the beginning of his consecration to 
the work were almost startlingly providential. His tour 
of special preparatory study in England, Scotland, and 
France, is described at much greater length than in pre- 
vious sketches, and some interesting reminiscences or 
letters of famous English men and English women are 
included. On his return, of course, preliminary work 
of every kind was necessary,—organization of the Hart- 
ford school, lectures and talks to the general public, 
appeals to Congress and the state legislatures, etc.; fol- 
lowed, unfortunately, by vexatious jealousies and inter- 
necine struggles in the organization of the institution he 
had chiefly built and directed. Year after year Gallaudet 
overtaxed a strength never great; and, as his labors and 
their results multiplied, at Hartford and here and there 
in the country at large, his surprise was unaffected at 
that which he was able to accomplish. His pioneer 
labors—far greater than have fallen to any successor— 
were rewarded by little money; and even the hearty 
thanks they received were accompanied by those jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings aroused by a leader who was 
forced to govern for the very reason that there were as 
yet no followers of competence to take his place. His 
resignation at Hartford was finally necessary, but he 
nobly buried all resentment toward those whose treatment 
of him had been petty and short-sighted, and continued 
to work for deaf-mutes to the full extent of his powers. 
He had already broadened his work in other fields— 
missionary, educational, tract society, etc.,—and was well 
and widely known. Principalships, professorships, and 
offices of philanthropic or social reform, were offered him 
in considerable numbers; but he declined them, and de- 
voted himself to the preparation of those widely circu- 
lated books of moral education of children which associate 
his name with Jacob Abbott’s on the one hand, and Noah 
Webster’s on the other. Home missions, prison improve- 
ment, insane-asylum care, normal schools, and other 
reforms, profited greatly by his labors, which were given 
freely, without compensation as often as with it. Wher- 
ever he felt that he ought to work, he went without delay ; 


wherever he was in doubt as to his duty, he declined’ 


offers, however flattering. It is impossible, however, to 
summarize here the character or the results of this out- 
reaching beneficence, or to speak of his sincere and truly 
catholic Christian spirit, as recognized in many tributes 
quoted in these pages. Gallaudet is fitly commemorated 
by his Hartford monument, and by that to be erected at 
Washington soon after the centenary of his birth (1787), 
which anniversary is also commemorated in this volume. 
But his real monument is in the hearts of those he helped, 
whether they are still living here, or have passed beyond. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and illustrated with 
interesting reproductions of an oil painting and silhou- 
ettes. It sadly lacks an index, the place of which is not 
taken by the full topical table of contents. 





To the prettily printed Book-Lover’s Library issued 
by Elliot Stock, London, and republished in this country 
by the Armstrongs, has been added a new edition of The 
Enemies of Books, by William Blades, first published 
eight or ten years ago in a slightly more expensive form, 
and known to readers as a chatty and interesting, but not 
very weighty or valuable, little book. Gossip about books 
usually comes from authors of a somewhat discursive and 
weak mind, concerned with cover’, type, binding, illus- 
tration, price, misprints, or obvious peculiarities, rather 
than with literature as such. “ Book-lovers,” of course, 
include some of the ablest writers and most thoughtful 
readers; but this library is addressed chiefly to collec- 


tors, and to those who are entertained by mere literary 
ana. So Mr. Blades rambles on, very agreeably, about 
conflagrations (Alexandrian or culinary); rain and ocean; 
furnaces and gaslight; ignorance, indifference, and big- 
otry ; incompetent bookbinders; rowdy children, ete, 
One chapter is devoted to those miserable and illiterate 
“collectors” whose mania is for illustrations or title 
pages,—and also for book-plates, Mr. Blades might have 
said,—and who ruthlessly tear up valuable books in order 
to make an omnium-gatherum which is sure to be sold, 
ultimately, for a tenth of its cost. The most interesting 
chapter is that devoted to book-worms, which Mr. Blades 
declares to be grubs of either beetles or moths. Book- 
worms are seldom found in America—though the present 
writer owns one volume riddled beautifully by them,— 
but in some of our cities the “silver moth” is a serious 
pest in its attacks upon cloth book-bindings, In this 
chapter one misses the photographic illustration printed 
in the previous edition. (7 4} inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xv, 165. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Price, $1.25.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 








CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 











Illinois, state, at Rockford.. May 22-24 
Nebraska, state, at YOrk........00sscessecceseee covssese seeeee May 22-24 
Oregon, state, at AlDamy.............sc0rcecerscee cesses covsseees May 22-24 
TERRA, GEARS, HE TI. cncsccoce sescisece seiceseestesees cesseeseeses June 5-8 
Kansas, state, at Abilene............seeeee sees ad ebestveevseneseass June 6-8 
Towa, state, at Dubuque...........0.scccccsce sevcseees June 12-14 
New York, state, at Rochester.......... 6 s0itieim eee woseees June 12-14 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield............ss000 sess June 19-21 
Keentucky......000ssccccose soosee cocccees 0 cence soccceeee socceeees August 21-23 


Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona,...... cesses resees September 25-27 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


The Italian correspondence of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association during the month of March was fuller 
and of greater interest than usual. Signor Lepri, an 
enterprising Christian worker, who has been a professor 
of drawing in various secular schools during the past 
twenty-five years, has been using his opportunities for 
good by establishing Sunday-schools in the cities which 
have been his temporary home, and by personal conver- 
sation with his scholars, In this way he has induced 
more than fifty young persons to become church-mem- 
bers during the past eleven years. He is now at the 
head of an art school in Genoa, where he has a Sunday- 
school of over fifty pupils, conducted on the American 
plan. Many of these children, whose parents are nearly 
all Roman Catholics, have been already led into the 
church. This gentleman was converted at the age of 
seventeen, while engaged at Signor Ferretti’s orphanage 
in Florence, and was one of the first teachers in the first 
Italian Sunday-school. He supplements his teachings 
by an extended visitation among the families of his 
pupils, and thus exerts a far-reaching evangelistic 
influence. 

Christmas-trees are becoming very popular in Italy, 
where they are comparatively new. The Rev. Emilio 
Longo had one this year at his parish school at Verona, 
and-another at his mission at Monzambano. The festi- 
val of the church school was held in the church, Its 
exercises were entirely religious, and a good opportunity 
was afforded for preaching the gospel to multitudes of 
Roman Catholic parents. A dialogue, written by the 
pastor’s son, and exhibiting the futility of prayers to the 
Virgin and saints, was specially effective. More than 
one hundred children with their parents were present at 
Monzambano, where a real festival was held; and the 
poor children, all unused to such luxuries, were made 
happy with gifts of pictures, colored handkerchiefs, fruit 
and confectionery, besides Bibles and little books. 

The Sunday-school at Poggio Mirteto has increased 
from forty to sixty-six in one month. The scholars are 
divided into two grades, and are regularly supplied with 
copies of the Amico. Nineteen of these children are 
members of the Bible Union. They are not allowed to 
join until they have been members of the school for over 
two months, and evince a strong desire for Bible study. 
These children are greatly interested in solving problems 
provided by the Union, and the books furnished by the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association are given as rewards 
to those who do so successfully. 

In Bohemia, Sunday-school work continues to progress. 
Mr. Szalatnay writes from Hronow a letter full of courage 
and thanks. He has now seven schools under his gen- 
eral supervision at as many different preaching-stations. 
Four ofthese are under the care of a Bible-reader. In 





some sections the schools can only be held in summer, 
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because the children who have not suffi- 
ciently warm clothing for winter wear 
cannot walk the long distances through 
the high narrow valleys, often completely 
blocked with snow. Besides, there are no 
suitable school-rooms that can be warmed. 
Mr. Szalatnay reports the attendance at 
Neudorf greatly increased, with a corres- 
ponding improvement in the morals and 
manners of the children, At Pecin, a 
preaching-station opened several years 
ago, some thirty-five children are anxious 
to be gathered into a Sunday-school ; but 
no Protestant teacher can be found to take 
charge of it. 

A general resumé of Sunday-school work 
in Belgium is given by Bible-reader M. 
Jumet, who considers “the mission Sunday- 
school the great hope of the church.” In 
M. Merle D’Aubigné’s parish there are 
seven schools, with an aggregate of 493 
scholars. Theschool-rooms afford suitable 
places for evangelistic meetings, and the 
children are living circulars to advertise 
them and secure a good attendance. In 
several instances the children have 
brought whole families to Christ. A 
young man recently came to the Protes- 
tant minister to have his (civil) marriage 
blessed; and he said that his knowledge 
of the gospel came to him through his 
little sister, who had been taught in the 
Sunday-school. At Courcelles, a habitual 
drunkard, the terror of the community, 
has become a model of temperance and 
gentleness, the result of the gospel, brought 
him by his little girl. 

Good news comes from the Sunday- 
school at Vergese in France. The num- 
bers have increased from fifteen to twenty- 
five, most of whom also attend the Thursday 
class for the study of Scripture history. 
Several of the older scholars have been 
converted, and two have offered themselves 
to be educated for missionaries, One of 
these was a boy whose tendencies towards 
dissipation formerly gave his friends great 
uneasiness. 

The Sunday-school at St. Domingo 
(called by its superintendent “ the creation 
of your Society ”) has grown rapidly from 
fifteen to sixty scholars, They are all of 
Roman Catholic families; and the work 
meets with much opposition from the 
priests, besides demanding many personal 
and pecuniary sacrifices on the part of the 
devoted missionary and his nephews and 
nieces, whe are itsteachers. He considers 
it the most important part of his work. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adwer- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position im the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-wp of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A MARRIED MM AN ot peesens holding 


& responsible rs 
tion in a large manufacturing establishinent, an - 


loying the full confidence of his employers, would like 
~—for reasons that can be satisfactorily explained—to 
change his location, and invites corresponsence from 
parties desiring a capable and trustworthy employee 
&t 8 salary of not less than $2,000. For character is per- 
mitted to refer to the publisher of this paper. Address, 
CORRESPONDENT, care of The Sunday ool Times. 


NEW 8. 8. CATALOGUE of Library 
' Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 

















plies, now ready. 48 pages. Free. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 
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JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


rule, but the mode of applying it to solve particular cases. Mr. 
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One of the greatest of historical works, in this large type, finely 
illustrated, the best edition ever issued in this country, now first offered 
at a phenomenal Literary Revolution price. The edition in two vol- 
umes, half Morocco, is particularly recommended ; students and schools 
will find the separate volumes in cloth very convenient. 

HALLAM’S HISTORY of the MIDDLE ACES. Complete, with all the Notes, 


Scarce ger Soy een 
se Bo.50} pore, es Nowrenags ee 
Fousel Stein. if Taly, Spain, Gerhanyy ant 
IV.. Society’ and the. Beclesiastioal 1 
Macaulay’s famous tribute to 
this work is ample testimony to 
its merits : “Mr . Hallam is, on 
the whole, far better qualified than 
any other writer of our time for the 
office which he has undertaken. He 
has great industry and great acute- 
ness. His knowledge is extensive, 
various and profound. ~His mind 
is easily distinguished by the am- 
| ew of its grasp, and by the 
elicacy of its tact. His specula- 
tions have none of that vagueness 
which is the common fault of 
political philosophy. On the con- 
trary, they are strikingly practical, 
and teach us not only the general 
allam’s 


ts whole spirit is that of the Bench, not 
e sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating 


sides are alternately biting their 


lips to hear their conflicting misstatements and sophism exposed.” 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application, 
ALprn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 


sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pear! St.; P. O. Box 1227, CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sta, 





liberal pay. dress, B. H, 


ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE RATES! 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE BoOK-BUYERS’ BUREAU : Membership costs $2 for one year: three years, $8. 
Fall information with Catalogue, Free. Sagas wanted everywhere to solici hembershi z Las 
A OODWARD & 
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Completion of a great literary achieve- 
ment, A noble monument to American 
scholarship.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 





HISTORY OF 
The Inquisition of the 
_» Middle Ages. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 
Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00 per Vol. 





Reviewed in the historical spirit, the author 
disclaiming any attempt at moralizing, and 
handled with the strength and freedom of a 
master.... The most complete history of the 
Inquisition that has ever been written.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 

Characterized by the same astounding reach 
of historical i as made Mr. Lea’s for- 
mer works the wonder of European scholars, But 
it seems even to surpass them in judicial repose 
and in the mastery of materials....Of Mr. Lea’s 

redecessors no one is so like him as Gibbon.— 
The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 

The narrative has been carefully written, is 
fortified with abundant references to original 
authorities, and will be read with thrilling 
interest.— Observer, N. Y 

A magnificent contribution to history....The 
historical temper, the ample learning, the im- 

artial spirit of the author, are well matched by 
Bis lucid and stately style.—Hwvangelist, N. Y. 

A supremely important addition to historical 
literature.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Exhaustive in its thoroughness, intensel 
interesting in its details, and calm and judi- 
cial in its tone. An indispensable addition to 
the standard histories.—piscopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 

A source of trustworthy information, acces- 
sible in no other quarter; and to every student 
of Church history, professional or otherwise 
it will prove indispensable. The standard 
authority on the subject.—Jnterior, Chicago. 

A standard work, and one of permanent 
value and interest. Mr. Lea has won a distin- 

ished place among American historians.— 

atchman, Boston. . 

A most substantial and valuable addition is 
made to the historica] literature of theage. The 
work adds honor to the scholarship of America. 
— Western Christian Adwocate, Cincinnati. 

The style is at once clear, elevated, and 
strong,—a model of historic writing.—Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelphia. 
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“One of the best books of 
the year. Such a novel is 
something to be grateful for. 
It makes goodness interesting ; 
it idealizes realism; it shows 
love to be lovely and heroism 
possible— Critic, N. Y. 


MAXIMINA. 


By Dow ARMANDO PALACIO VaLpEs, author of “ The 
Marquis of Penalta.” 12mo. $1.50. 
“The most charming novel that has crossed the 
Atlantic this year.”— Brooklyn Times. 


“A genuine triumph of rightly applied realism.”’— 
Portland Press. 


“Where did Valdes learn this exquisite story of 


Maximina? A more lovely character it would indeed 
be difficult to find.”—W. Y. Tribune, 

“The simplicity, beauty, and pathos of the main 
line of the story combine to give ‘Maximina’ a 
charm which belongs to very few works of fictioa.””— 
Christian Union. 


“Stands conspicuously among the best books of the 
day.” — Utica Press, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW BIBLICAL WORK 
By Members of the International 


REVISION COMMITTEE 


“The Most Important 
Religious Publication 
of recent years.” 


TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Address Charles Scribner's Sons, W. Y, 
Weekly, Illustrated. 


ou R Till Dec. x, on trial, for 
SIXTY CENTS. 

Mention this paper. 

y 1 f rr Phillips & Hunt, Pub’rs, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 











J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 





HOW By FRANCES FE. WILLARD. 
A charming book for girls. The name 
TO of the anthor is enough to recommend 


it to all mothers as the book for their 
WIN girls. Beautifully bound. Square l2mo, 
¢ | Cloth. §1.00. 
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EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address BH. TOURJEE, Boston, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A CoLLnan FOR WOMEN. 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
gr uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian ‘pan sh, German, inclu 
ng Gothic and Old sited German, History, Political 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Sor 
ny, and lectures on patlasephy. ymnasium wi 
r.Sargent’sapparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
a in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
jology. For Program address as. above. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1417 students last year, 

1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses, - 

ll, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
iil. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

¥. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Btone Buildings. 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 8 mos, 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1, and April 2. For full 
particulars, send for ‘‘ Announcement” to 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Great Reduction In Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


“FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
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100 sets for 3 mos. (1200 designs), $5.25 
100 * “ lyear (4800 “ -),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
— lots of 5 sets or less, which 
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WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
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Why we Believe the Bible, 


AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. J. P. T. InaRa- 
HAM, 8.T.D. <A new and cheaper edition, 
12mo, paper. Price, 30 cents, 

The purpose.of this book is to give in the simplest 
and clearest manner the grounds upon which the 
belief of the Christian world in the Bible rests. Sent 
pornos on receipt of price. D. APPLETO CO, 
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Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St, 
Editorials, expository notes, prim ngs, what 
can I do? Pa ans thoughts, Blaon tome iliustrationa, 
questions, Plans, you 8 meetings, 6c. copy. 
Send 6c. for a year. T.J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 


““OXFORD” 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pees weekly 
eithe following rates, which include postage: 





ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price copy 
for ony number of copies less than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
éents\§$1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, price (50 
cents) 


' 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
fcr a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES; one year, $1.50 each for old 
eubscribers, and half price (75 eents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jerr than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If aschool has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Syon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do 80. 

FUK SMALL SUHOULS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed fur at the same time, Zeachers to 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a stat t of the b sina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
e household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate} is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

hOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a pockege to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one pesvemes and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent aooersingty. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
gee 4 name of the school should be mentioned in 

order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, dresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
#on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last FT by 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
r one year ony 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless Kd special request. The 
pers tor a club will invaria’ ly be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or halts Bene 
scriptions for ‘The Sunday School Times the paper to 
be sent, ostpald, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 








ecribers owe rates — 
Tom 1 to 4 copies, 10s, eac! 
vm ptoo gaeaee 
Weoptes and tpwards, 7s.6a, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more 
papers must be ordered at one time, and thee 2 
a hoya singly, to the waivisenl addresses, or in a 
, address, may preferred 
by the subscribers, Anes v 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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An advertiser Is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising d 
in any one year will secure. ey a 





DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


i 2 
On orders lor : insertions : . 2 per ct 

o “ 8 “ 15 te 
“ “ 13 “ ’ . 20 “ 
“ “ 90 “ dee 35 « 
“ “ 26 & . aa e 
“ “ 39 “ ° ae 
“ “ 59 “ bs bi 50 


i. 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted 
time rates = a contract for variable space. a6 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 
Advertisements conditioned on an ap 


pearance o 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 


per cent upon the regular rates, 
Address ali communications about advertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, 


. 
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scott's 


The Best Remedy for Consumption. 


Tor Sale by all Druggists. 












ALMOST_AS PALATAB 


‘The oil. is so disguised that’ 
the most“delicate stomach 


“FLESH PRODUCER 


—— 
PERSONS GAIN. RAPIDLY’, WHILE? TAKING. IT} 
EMULSION 


pals» acknowledged by* numerous Physicians {in* the} United Statesyand’y many 
foreign countries to be the FINEST: and BES Typreparation_of_us clasm 
HAS PROVED TO BE AN INVA! UABLE REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION, § SCROFULAY GENERALY DEBILITY'S WASTINGE DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS. 
SCOTT.& BOWNE, New York. 


AS MILK, 


can take it:without’the 
slightestTrepugnance, 
or 
REMARKABLE “AS & 


‘Sasvasiq Suis pue RINJOJOg Ul ajqen|eAu| 
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MAGEE'S 


EMULSION. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 15, 1884. 
J. A. MaGEE & Co., Gents: I regard Magee’s Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil as an elegant preparation. Itis 
8o pleasant that it can be taken by ay person. Itcon- 
tains the three recognized remedies for the treatment 
of the class of diseases for which it is intended, 
Yours respectfully, C, F. Taylor, M.D. 


LowkE tu, Mass., June 9, 1885. 
J. A. MaGEE & Co., Gentlemen: I have used your 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda and Extract of Malt for the past six 
months in lung and other debilitating diseases. I 
must say I have had grand success, the best of any 
I ever used. ours “ey truly, 
. P. THomas, M.D. 


Lo) 


MAGEE'S 


EMULSION. 


University of Vermont, Medical De 
BURLINGTON, VT., 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., Gents: Iam very well pleased 
with your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. It is easily 
taken and digested, and, unlike most emulsions, it 
gives little or no offense to the stomach. 
I am, your obed:ent servant, 
P. GRINNELL, Dean. 
From Surgeon-General Read. 
NORRISTOWN, Oct. 26, 1°86. 
National Guard of Penna., Surgeon-General’s Office. 
Messrs. J. A. MAGEE & Co., Gentlemen: I have 
es your Emulsion. and am well satisfied with 
he results. It is palatable and readily assimilated, 
and, in my opinion, the best preparation or combina- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil I have us 
Very respectfully, Louis W. READ 
Surgeon-General of Pennsylvania. 


rtment. 
une 9, 1884, 








AIR Game. and strong children are assured by 
» the use of Ridge’s Food. It does not pro- 
duce a puffy, flabby skin, but good flesh with 

plenty of bone and muscle, In cans, 35 cents and 
upward, Sold by druggists. 





n Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer Aperient is the safest and most 
reliable remedy for Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Constipation. Récom- 
mended by physicians & sold by druggists everywhere, 





A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recOmmend it. Try it yourself. 





Send your old Glasses by mail. 

=P" We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of Siting eyes never fails. Satisfact ion, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CREATAMERICAN cGooD NEWS 
june TO LADIES. 


‘in Te 
Greatest Bargains ‘Gonees, 
Baking Powder and PR. MIUMS. 
C 4 ‘or particulars address ; 
OMPANY HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
81433 Vesey St. Now York, N.Y. 








> 2 ‘“‘wood's”’ 
Se GENUINE SELECTED 
TES SPICES. 


é Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
o THOS. WOOD & OO. BOSTON. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no pertae. overs ready. Putupinib 
tin cans at 75c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Trace Mark 








Caiticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED SoapP, 
in its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blaekheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 





PoTTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


4a@-Send for ‘“* How to Beautify the Skin.” 





PIM sic: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 


prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 








Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. Circular Press $8, 8:zo 
7 for smail newspaper 















Send 8 two-cent stamps for 
samples of <i Foreign & 


American ting R 
representing more than 


0 Varieties 


ich we sell 


BY THE POUND 
from 15 cents upwards. 
a G g |SAMUEL WARD o., 
184 Devonshire St. Boston. 
Boston Bonn, 
ER Hin LINEx 








WEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 


Sample sheetsof paper and envelopes, with prices 
umber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
i Canrun & Kannicx, } Beacon Street, Boston, 





——$—<. 
——_— 


WORTH REPEATING, 





THE TWO JOURNEYS. 


[Méwes, in Hymns from the Land of Luther.] 
“Whither, oh, whither? ’— With blindfolded 


eyes, 

Down a wild torrent under storm skies, 

A gulf between two dark eternities, 
Drifting, we know not where!” 


“ Whither, oh, whither? ’—“ To a land of light, 
A home of loveliness serene and bright 
Joyfully hastening, with steady flight, 

Our hearts before us there! vg 


“Whither, oh, whither? ”—“ Life’s short pleas. 
ures past, 
Hope’s funeral knell the sound on every bl 
Heaven’s entrance closed, to ruin hurried fast, 
A leaf before the wind!” 


“Whither, oh, whither?”—“ Pilgrims near 
their home, 
No longer in a foreign land to roam; 
Bright and beloved ones waiting till we come— 
All sorrow left behind!” 


“Whither, oh, whither ?”—“ Who the path can 
sa 


y 
To where some star will lend a cheering ray? 
Or through earth’s labyrinth direct our way, 
o wildly sought in vain!” 


“Whither, oh, whither? ’—“ Christ the risen 


one 
Through life and death, hath now to glory gone, 
He sends His messengers to lead us on, 

The way is broad and plain!’ 


“ Whither, oh, whither? ’—“ Terrible repl 

From yon white throne of judgment in the sky: 

‘ Depart, accursed! from my presence fly 
Forever ’—awful word!” 


“Whither, oh, whither? ’—‘“ Washed from 
earthly stain, 
No more to wander or to fall again; 
Forever with the Father to remain, 
Forever with the Lord!” 





ACKNOWLEDGING MISTAKES, 
[Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger.] 


It is difficult to account for the almost 
universal dislike manifested to acknowl- 
edging mistakes. In a general way, every 
one knows that he makes them, and freely 
admits the fact. It is, indeed, merely ad- 
mitting that he is fallible, which is a truism 
that no sane person would dream of deny- 
ing. But when it comes tosome particular 
case—some notion held that has been 
proved incorrect, some step taken which is 
seen to have been unwise, something done 
thoughtlessly which second thought shows 
to have been wrong—there is a strange 
unwillingness to avow the error. People 
will enter into long explanations, make 
excuses, allege reasons, set forth arguments 
to vindicate themselves, or, at least, plead 
all the extenuating circumstances ; will do 
anything, in fact, except utter the simple 
and true words, “I was mistaken.” Many, 
doubtless, resist the conviction within their 
own minds that they have been in error, 
and persuade themselves, by specious argu- 
ments, that they were right; but many 
more, too clear-sighted for this illusion, are 
equally unwilling to acknowledge to others 
what they cannot help confessing to them- 
selves. Knowing that they have been in 
error, they will yet resort to almost any 
other course than that of frankly saying so. 

Perhaps one reason for this widespread 
reluctance may be found in the common 
supposition that there is something dis- 
graceful and censurable in making a mis- 
take. Certainly the way in which mistakes 
are sometimes treated seems to take this 
for granted. Either severe rebuke or ill- 
natured ridicule or malicious triumph are 
too often visited upon the most involuntary 
error, and thus the natural feeling of shame 
or dread is engendered. Even the com- 
paratively mild phrase, “I told you so,” 
conveying, as it does, the consciousness of 
superior discernment, rankles inthe mind 
and rouses a feeling of shame, which is 
entirely uncalled for. Ofcourse, mistakes 
of all kinds shoyld be avoided, as far as 
possible, and there may be a carelessness 
really culpable which gives rise to them. 
But,in far the greater number of cases, mis- 
takesare thesteps by which each one must 
climb to excellence in any direction. To 
perceive where is wrong is the only sure 
way of reaching the right. Every timean 
error is corrected, a delusion banished, a 
deficiency supplied, a fault overcome, 
progress is made, and he who makes it 
occupies a higher plane than before. But 
for this result it is needful that he freely 
admit and acknowledge his error, otherwise 
he cannot abandon it. Instead of bein 
ashamed to do this, he should be ashame 
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to hide it and to pretend that he has not 
erred. And those to whom such candid 
confession is made will, if they are wise 
and kind, offer help and encouragement 
instead of scorn or censure, thus aiding 
instead of creping dows the good work, 

It is generally the case that those who 
are superior in any direction are the most 
willing to acknowledge their mistakes. 
An illustration of this is found in the con- 
duct of the late distinguished botanist, 
Dr. Asa Gray. In a recent sketch -of his 
life we read; “ His criticisms upon errors 
that had crept into his own work were 
not tempered with any partiality, A lady 
of great botanical lore showed him, with 
some elaboration of statement, some speci- 
mens of a plant, which differed in some 
way with his description of it in his bot- 
any. He looked at the plant and then 
cut her speech short with this remark: 
‘Madame, I have never been able to make 
plants grow according to my description.’ 
On another occasion, a botanist associated 
with Dr. Gray in hia work, haying dis- 
covered what was undoubtedly an error 
in one of the Doctor’s early books, brooded 
over the matter for some time, and finally 
took the plant which had caused him so 
much heaviness of heart to his chief. 
Then he showed him, with a little trepida- 
tion, the erroneous passage in the early 
book. The Doctor read it over, and then 
turned,away in impatience, ‘Ignorance! 
ure ignorance!’ he exclaimed.” A shal- 
S w and inferior man would doubtless have 
striven hard to account for the discrep- | * 
ancy, and to shield himself against the 
charge of mistake; but true greatness is 
generally associated with mo esty and a 
simple love of truth. 

This whole matter of mistakes and now 
to deal with them needs to be placed u 
an entirely different basis. Instea of 
producing mortification and shame to dis- 
cover them, it should cause pleasure and 
satisfaction, because thus alone can they 
be remedied. So far from wishing to es- 
mp detection, men should be glad to 

nowledge error freely, whenever the 

can hope for help, or whenever suc. 
acknowledgment may benefit others, In- 
stead of being a hard confession, wrung 
out of astern sense of duty, it should rather 
be a matter of course, involving no shame 
and no disgrace, but merely the desire to 
be set right whenever they have been 
wrong. And, instead of exhibiting a mean 
triumph, or a censorious spirit towards the 
caisiahas of. others, they should pagans 
them as opportunities to give -hel 
sympathy, Svat how much an ine 
often they need the same aid. Thus, in 
simple sincerity, in the honest desire for 
improvement, in the love of truth, and in 
mutual comfort and encouragement, will 
mistakes most speedily be corrected, and 
progress in the various lines of human 
activity be most effectually carried on. 


[— ~~ 








WANAMAKER’S. 


Merrily as a mill stream prices flow between the 
banks of Dress Stuffs. 


SUMMER CLOTHS IN VARIETY, PLAIN, CHECKED, 
and mixed. 

White-capped Challis, 20 to ky 
Creamy Cashmere, 50c to $1.2. 
Shimmering Mohair, 50c. 

lbatross and Veiling, 50c to $1. 

HEN THAT LITTLE WOBLD OF COTTONS: 
Ginghams, 10 to 50c. 

Sateens, 10 to 373¢c. 

Chintzes, 7 to 12}¢c. 





Seersuckers, 5 to 25c, 
Batiste, 12 12% 
c. 
And over one a ra trade bruh. 
HEN @RAFTED Lonet- 


Woo SILK. 

e sili, ‘Matitade wosl A mixed fabric without the 
ults of mixed fabrics. No rant or bluster about Hen- 
ta. Biue blooded but modest. Biack and colors— 
1) colors for ws omen SP fing a on both your hands. Black, 

ti to #4; colors, $1 1.50. 
All Pecost Henrietta, at Plenty of friends. Same 
Solors as the silk-end-wool. 4 4 in., 85c, $1, $1.25. 


We will send our 200- and Summer 
ogue free, on  200-page Spring and, card request. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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FERRIS BROS Mannlactares, 
D. 


007 ck ew York. 
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Offices Everywhere, 


Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 





THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 


New York. 


Perfection Guaranteed. | * 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


= (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 
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fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, su 
“A Model Supe 
The following notices show in what 


Prom the 


plain, practical, and abounds 
most valuable acquisition fn 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


and so thorough ‘hly introduces a novice to the 
of work that are been introduced by that san: 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was 


endowed.” 


rom The Te York Gheorver, 


indeed a model su 
becam: 


book ir telis h how he e guch ; ts his meth- 


it exh 


From The Westminster Teacher t Presbyterian). 


ntendent,” It shows just what a wise s 
the book is 


A most valuable book. It 1 

valuable Ss lete In Just such 

tions as the Sander echool worker aa It is 

common sense— 
the young.” 


* wanted hardly snow of a volume which so onset 
ed 


rintendent and pe 


ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms fonda 

which he used. Edited go only and inte rT 
possessing in h ltself such yal und intelligenty. apd the 
volume idely wen 

From The Hartford Courant. 


feet 


) meme is writt: le 
ble English and } eet ten itten that gugnges a Sect. 
attenti 4) to the narrative he 
end, imei 9 aol ay one 6 one that wil: 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


‘A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, . Price, bound in cloth, with 


rintendent, or teacher, can hardly get | for himself a more helpful book than 
rintendent did, and just how he did it 


d by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, whic! which rete ori 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. 
omyrcing ix i gate 8 oe 


applied fied 12 the. the cole ro of religic religious 


From wee OCongregationalist, Boston. 

ie book ought to be in every Set echost 
et 9 hile, if some means could be devised by wh 
deacons and other rominept la on in in 
0 e effect could no 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 
“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and r 
wen | palotians but he is especial); resented i 


the teacher, as well 


post as 
bhy of value to ail as aspiring Sunday-school work: 


“Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but 
of what an earnest, devoted 





‘We know not where there is a volume better worth | Prom The Buentng » Boston. 
reading by the an rintendents of our th is, | “The yolume migh t with - propriety be made a 
~-Ad tic tement of what a superintendent | hand by Pundayecnao I tone ers and superin- 
ought to be is well, but the cunibiges the true su- | tendents, In is no » person in eer con wad 
rintendent in his 1 Rd: is better, this . Others than su- in life. OF yoominnn nity, © we bs not find peacers 
rintendents he helped by this book. We com- nd groun hig eapdoragemne in 
mend it to of our onr readers ag one worth ow: owning and fhe lat Fen of th thost fait ful and effec 
ng ve to ie —— excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of — Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nal and 
mbull, 


nse and devoted energy 
eneral could 
of being es- 


yp in his 
rintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
ere, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren.) 


Sun- 
the. story 
superintendent actually 


was. It is written In & Svaluable warm style, and 
is rich in our page with le gaggestion to su- 
perintendents and teachers. 


I 
ich 


in 
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ERMS to rae tempeh rae Philadelphia. 






onderfull lar. The Souning | : tig work of hee ATS 
BEN PERLEY POORE ny: Seaeradl Wane 
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GO yours! life 
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Write McMULLE iN WwW 
hieago, Il 


2 7 rr 
All sizes and widths, Sold Pai us oo roy fea Bee em, ria toe 


E FENCE co. 
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terms and 
— * 7 in making sales. 


Cessioates He ltr ete 


aN 1 WANT apn el cree ENERGETIC MEN 


: 1 the Mr 
> Why d apres | fo. ody ast my 
soavine will ee 
ral te: 


it any expe ry. eal 
canthus fest for Rhomasivec: on’t fail to write for 
illustrated circular with ouslipe of se 
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at 


Plain Truth. 


Competition in business at the pres- 
ent day has become ao great that man 
dealers think that in order to do busi- 
ness it is necessary to publish long 
advertisements, to make a great show, 
containin reading matter which is 
entirely foreign to a real plain business 
pc we Some are full of falsehoods and 

isrepresentations, and when goods thus 
offered for sale are inspected, are found 
to be inferior both in quality and style. 
And when anything worth having is 
seen, it is usually found in remnants. 
Our plan is to give to the public the 
plain truth, in a few words, which 
means that the following is a genuine 
reduction : 


Wiltons, $1,50 and $1.75; usnal pri Ce, $2.25 


Axminsters, 1.253 1,75 
Velvets, best qual., 1.05; ~ « 1.50 
* Ra “ 05; ” 1.560 
Body Brussels, best 
quality, 1.10; - ~~ 1.25 
Body Bruasela, 24 
quality, 90; = o 1.00 
Tapestry Brussels, 
best quality, 65; - bi 80 
Tapestry Brussels, 
2d quality, S24; “ 65 
Ex. Superingrains, 
all-wool, best, 60; ** “ 7 
Ex.Super Inugrains, 
cotton chain, 50; “* = 65 


All goods guaranteed as represented. 
Persons desiring the latest novelties 
should see our 


“CHLIDEMA,” 


which surpasses the Smyrna in eve 
partion Ate and can be secured at muc 
ess cost. 

Chlidemas on hand and made to order. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 


809, 811, 818 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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aa 
A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 


not cramped at 
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FOwLs «. ator and brooder., Kn: 
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Stamp for circular. J.L.HARRIS, 


rted and Home bred. Best In 
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ytha Pe Rat Grou Buildings, or 
either se: 
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fora copy o the “New 





STEEL PENS 


Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





Eve 
dies, men,é children sell ther. 
16c. in 20, stamps, W, Hasselbac 





plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphis fo 
Potion, Send Lene lore, 
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RUBBER se Cons co., lew Haven, 


> Broke! b esetet Re: sso on in Kubo fen hand Sengit, 


in 
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o Humbug? 
Conn. 


at once for particu 


START MEN 


IN of small means in Pho 
iL mM. wit bays ig wth oth other Seeeace aoe Or 4 
he bored surprise of a man 
Teedy to to photo, 


profitable orders in nine out often homes Agood, healthful, 
ence Te- 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a oder at at home selling the Nickel Tidy 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS le Dinan ASS took 


mily buysthem, La- 
ample ¢ PY gt eid mail, 





IBERAL SALARY rn ire books ona 


o 
WINSTON ac CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ like a flexible-sewed book. 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 


ordered. 
THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


excellent Binder, although very plain. 


form 





every day in the ‘Another, © 
about three days. Ther 


$5 to $10 A DAY, "en,s=4, women 
writes: “make from sae to $10.00 £ dav. Can makelt . 
rmsfree. J. ihwarie, i Stonders'in 


10 Gents each ad 
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Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


JAMES McGREERY & GO., 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


EK 
AGENT its great Premium plotare, ' °C 
AGENT schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N 


Pilate.” Send for special offer ) Sunday- 
. ¥. City. 


permanent preservation of the papers. 


Street, can mest te Pa. 


better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
e back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 


ith the expectation ig in many 
order the Binder through the one who 


forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when’ two or more of them are 


edingie of one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents conh paditionel tional, 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
Two or cere,’ come each, and, if mailed, 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 


volume for the reader, while the atiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 


Address John D. Wattles, 10381 Walnut 





TURKEY RED DYE‘, 





tom-made Plymouth Roc! 


Peek fa. Pants Co., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, 


GEND 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 

$3 Pants. Rules for self- 

measurementand aclotb tape measure included. Bye: 
uaranteed or money refunded, Fizmen 


10c. 

per package b 

mail; Paareorio DyEs. 40colors, Agents wan 
W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcrort, Marx, 














WORTH DOING. 


Pa, for illustrated circularsof the Hartman Paten’ 
Ww 











Terk) Morth 9tb B Bt., Mee itt 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Tolls, 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 


"white. pres SHIRT win 
pocspess oo 60c. ek or hy 


oyoRy, 


apa indoreed by thousands of housekeepers. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tepted 


You 
to have it on sale. Ask him for ith 
. Ss. re WILIBERGER, Prop., 238 N. 2d 8t., Phila, Pa. 


MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, 5 BRASS ASB GOODS 
"CHAS. Ti Baek, “Chicago, iM. 





PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 


Limited, 607 Marke < 8t., 


TOOLS vanswevemit,. 


Send 25 cents for illustr&ted catalogue. 











CEDARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


Made from CEDAR TREES. 
Brooks, President of Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., 
“Tabor College uses Cedarine, an finds it 


satisfactory.” For sale by firnitare dealers, ot 
fer lb Uc. stamps, Cxebasiy 


*y’@ Co., Clinto 


The Rev. War. M. 
thoroughiy 
tf 
vf 


4 10 cents for packa; 


Sen of four. 
ACME NOVELTY CO., 614 


h St., Philadelphia. 


The “Perfect” Necktie Retainer. 








ROLLED GOLD PLATE 
cma | PD waren Peorecron, 75c. 





ee. Sa 
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Conscious WORTH. 
“My John says I’m too neat a girl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 
where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ’tis said truly, ‘‘ A well known friend 
is a treasure.” Sapolio isa solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 

No.1. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 








i 

QO" food, as of other things, it is equally 
true that the best is the cheapest. 
A package of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” at 
twenty cents, costs a trifle more than a 
similar package of inferior cereal prod- 
ucts, because it costs more to manufac- 
ture. At the end of a year it will be 
found, that while a little more has been 
paid for each package, a less number of 
packages have been used, and that the 
saving in amount more than compen- 

sates for the greater first cost. 


The} “ Cereating Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundted Carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CeRgALINE Mra. 
Co., Columbus, Ind. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 

















Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Boek, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 

















pyc 500 00,000. 


half tim 
Cc enlgpte p bm 


Geo 
DrmecTors \Winthrop Smith, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND. TRUST CO. 


(Full Paid.) 
FERS SAFE INVESTMENT see 


o FIVE P GENT opoett ot 
Di BOND Ds, 
eeeanae a b Hears Batate worth tw whe i 


322 | hestnut St. 


RITIES. 


oral Teast and Wisanclal business 2 INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
CEO. .D.KRUMBHAAR, VEW: MILLE Ry RT. MocCARTE 
Krdmbhaar, gg on Platt, Qharlee Huston, Huston, Gees. i Bailey, Wm. H. on 


RyJtes CEQ. JUN 


H. Banes, pom * WwW 


‘ood, Liaw 5 Wistar, Bake Waseed Wastpen’ Ghee. Bs . Harris, La 





$500 “{rinst’ 8% 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
Rmansas City, Mo. 





— President — 
peiiiiiis JOHN J. INGALLS. ce 
os © 


6* R) s 
on wt 
THE we “ees z 


eS or pa. KANSAS. 
La Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natl 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
RB. M. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. 





H. E. Batu, Prest. Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
one. pee r VBE BONDS ARE 
SAFE 4 ARB HIGHER INTEREST 

THAN GOVERN MENT BONDS. 
We have een in various sums, to meet the needs or 
@rge and small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTCO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
An instructive pileation. Write for it sent free on ap- 
lication, rite fori 
Cras. BARCLAY Gro. C. MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Interest to Investors 
DOUBLE THAT OF 


6 6’ Ti 8” so GOVERNMENT 


1 i-A a 
BONDS Aniston: Rai eP organs te yom 
oe 


experience, and Never Lost a ar for any 





THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & Trust t Co., 
OPEKA, KANSA 
Paid-up Capital. $500,000. 7% First , 6% 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 








KNOX & CO., 
J Bvt: T BANKERSand LOAN AGENTS, 


OPEKA, KAN! 
Negotiators of KANSAS FIRST’ MORTGAGES 


Bee Bee large advertisement next week. 


~~ MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denver, Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents, Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVWE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 








“= American Fnvestment Co., 150 Nassau 

, New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Sane patenee Securities, all guaranteed. 

Assets, October 1, 1887, 81,883,909.72, Send for full 
information and references. 





. Best of reference given as to ability, integ- 
rity, and financial standing. If you have money to 
loan, write us for circular and particulars. Address, 


Lebotd, Fisher, & Co., AiirckNE. Manas, 
BBY permission, ,we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D. D- 
tis’ 


t pastor, Abilene, Kan.; Rev. M. Valentine,D. 
om tysburg, Pa.;and Kountze Bros. ,»Bankers,N. Y.City: 





cata VIEW, cLay county 


le; Price @10 inside. and $1 
will buy a five acre tract for an orange ro or truck 
. You can pay in coat pegation mente of 610 


by cnrnet =e 


d bath 

house, Masonic hx he a cnumber of paw resi- 

dences co already puilt. High. rolling land. Pure water: 

perfect health. Send and get & map of Florida, 

with all new towne and railroads Ce stamp) to tae 
‘noprcat Lanp Co., P.O. Box 158, 


FLORIDA. @@ 


ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
ether 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANE@sBANK 


CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANS 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS S AS md) ae & Att AND 

4 to 7 per cents 
a } ag Send for Bond Liat, 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-117 Monroe St 56 Devonshire St. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON.” 




















INVEST YOUR MONEY. 


We receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to $10,900. - 
to invest in St. Paul real ‘Stete—either in nee mort 
gages paying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the money 
in good property, dividing the net profits equally. 
Have invested large and small amounts in this man- 
oer ~ Ss in Philadelphia, and it has paid them 

andsomely. 
These parties we can give as reference. Correspolr 


dence so 
BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


AC II Nae ae Cai LAN 


LS ponte ed MO. Cn 
ae we Capital, . $1,009,000.00 


0,000.0: 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 











BAXTER C. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OP 


CHURCH, HALL 
AND LODGE WORK 
In great variety. 

Also, Sole Manufacturer of the 
Favorite School Desk, 
ers’ Desks, Church 
School Supplies, &c.. 

Write for information to * 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8 A. 








CHUGiGNS 


Peter OF CHURCHDAMASKS 





V-USTERMOOR*S ONiSerr3. 





ithe Banners, $1.50 to $10. 

Silk or merino. Also Iron Banner Stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated pricelist Cc. A. HART & cO., 
133 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue furnished on a aioaon. 
A. J. WEIDENE 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LICHT Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
" Finest Grade of Bells, 
HIMES AND PRALs for © CHE 
Send for Price and Cataloxue. ren tn.) 
H. McSHANE & 
Mention this paper. Baltim 




















ore, Md, 


RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly between 
NEW YORK and ANTWE 
PHILADELPHIA anit ANTWERP. 
ey cabin, $60 to $100; excursion, q1vtoelse. Second, 
: excursion, $72 to $85. Steerage, low rates. 
: TER WRIGHT & SONS, General’ Agents, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 55 Broadway, New York. 


to pay postage for catalogs 

SE ND 7Cc. containing over 800 ills, 
with our net cash prices for Watehes,Jeweir: 
Diamonds, Clocks, Silverware, 4c. We 
direct to consumers a wholesale bpeieee, 











~ Laongy La gaan 
20 Wo North fi Rint 8 Street | Philadel ia “Pa 


~ DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


aa CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Write tothe 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
nut Si., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 








MUSIC we S SPRING. 


There are yet some months of mantnet oot weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the maramns con 
certs and festivals of the season. 

It is quite time to send for our 
complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC! 

Now let girls and ors begin to —— the sw 
c4 NT ‘Tr TAS — oes or N TUR . 
Tr SSailan BAND, ‘ae MER 


REST 
COMPANY, or NEW As FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per — 


Pupils of the +t et schools will like DRESS 
REHEARSAL cts., or Ay conta). NEW 
FLOWER QUE N ( 40 per dozen), or 
HAY MAKERS ($1.00, or P. 00 per dozen). 


vines Conmates of moderate difficult: a3 efiaite 2 
“4 aon A HE AND 
nash & cts.) 


WErUSING \ a. ), BATTLE OF HUNS 
(80 cts.) Send for lis 
For Male Quartets and Choruses, 

raat gt page ($1, 38), MALE VOICE GLEE 
BOOK ne eo ‘i Em UWARTETS AND 

CHORUS. N's MALE 
VOICE GEMS “al. So. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Suitable for Children’s Day, Anniversary, cr 
any Sunday-schoo ‘concert. 


THE SHIP OF STATE.—Anembemsticnerric 


Words and music by 
Pemberton Pierce. 
Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100; $4.40 per 100 hy mail. 


STAR, CROSS, AND CROWN. ~ aii. “Service. 


* atic service, 
Words and musts by Pierce. So: Gales pec aremirong. 
Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100 (00 by mail. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 1888, is'usea by the 


Brooklyn Sunday School Union. 
Price, 3 cents ; $2.25 per 100 by mail. 











In addition to above, we have all the different ser- 











vices issued by Hood Church, Hull, Biglow & Main. 

Send to us for anything you see advertised in The 
Sunday School Times by any publisher. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 

SPIRITUAL 2:.?am 

son’s great success for prayer- 

S oO N Cc meetings und smaller church- 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 

ys: “It contains a happy 

F oO blending "2 the grand old hymns 

and of t “2 mera wer songs of the 

py d Sankey order.” 

sO C E A L ‘The * og Han, cloth- 

— tunes, 553 

hymns), aa 50 = cents, 

WwW Oo. R Ss iH | "Hymn editions, at 

ws 10and20 cents, Ex 

amination copies 

loaned to ministers.. THE CENTURY Co., 33 t 

17th Street, New York. 
ELECT SONGS ‘tersranre— 
F; N. Peloubet,D.D. 

“Highly commended by tho commended by those who know it..—- 

—— 350 LYM NS. 

SELECT SONGS Music for cach byYM)..seee 

eatly bound In cloth, $40 per 100 copies, seme 





Sent by mail for 50 cents per copy. 


BIGLOW- & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


INFANT PRAISES, 


Professors Sweney and Kirkpatrick’s collection of 
PRIMARY SONGS is being called for extensively. 
Teachers who use the book are emphatic in its recom: 
mendation. Sample copy by mail for 25 cents. 


1018 Arch Stre 
JOHN J. HOOD, purtaAbenenia, Pa. 


Anniversary Music and oe 's Day ” Services. 
THE SHIP OF hy ogee Be 
STA AcHOSS. AND CROWN. 
By PIEeRcE, Tien and ARMSTRONG. 
Two euriveis new & originalemblematic services suit- 
able for “ Cnildren’s Day’ and anniversary occasions. 

Sample copies mailed. Price, 5 cents each ; 50 cents 
per dozen ; $4.00 per hundred. 

We furnish all the services published by Hood, Ward 
& Drummond, Biglow & Main, Hull, and others. 
Wo. H. Bon ER & Co., 1102 and 1111 Cc hestnut St., Phila. 

NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 
rev ey Guaranteed, Specie: copy, paper cov. 25¢. 
A HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS fester “tareatie 
book, for church or school, By mail, 35 cents. By 
express, $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 


T.T. TAS. » BE, Pub., 921 Arch St.,Phila., Pa. 


WHAT CAN THE CHILDREN DO? 


A Missionary Concert Exercise for Children’s yh 
Original Recitations & Songs. Price 5ic.; . per di 
prepaid. Fillmore Bros., 185 Race Sti, Cincinnati, 0, 0; 


CHOIR, LEADERS. 



























Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis 

itor, containing anthems. 

THE 

M U S | C This great song- book for schools, singing 
AT classes, c., contains 192 pp. of rudiments, 
| GH mai}, 50c.; by express. $5 B doz.; #0 B 109. 

a T J.H. Kurzenknabe&Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 

GIFFE. Just published. The grandest songs of all in 

Be peck. Per copy, 35 cents. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
exercises, songs. glees,¢c. Singlecopy by 
HAPPY DAY ®% for the Sunday-school. By 
W. A. OGDEN and W. T. 

GIFFE, Publisher, Logansport, Indiana. 





CATH ERED JEWELS feiice 

first choice 
of Sunday-schools, Demanc constantiy increasing. 
Hymn é tunescompiled by W. A. Ogden. Samp le copy, 
25c. Spec. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo,Oy 





‘Lhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only atvertiownents that are trustworthy. Ghoul, hewrever an sdvertisement ofa panty not in good quning be inadvertently inserted, 


publisher will refund to subscribers 


any money that they lose th 





